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THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR WHY 
DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED NO 
LONGER BE DUMB. 


By Frep Dg LAND. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


PREPARING THE PATENT SPECIFICATIONS. 


The summer and autumn of 1875, was the most critical pe- 
riod in Graham Bell’s life. Overwork and anxiety were break- 
ing down his health, he was not only practically penniless, but 
had received and expended on his experiments the payment for 
lectures not yet delivered; yet he never lost faith in the great- 
ness of his conception and the value his invention would ulti- 
mately be to mankind, notwithstanding the many discouraging 
assurances from eminent electricians and scientists, that while 
his admirable theory was perfect, it was extremely improbable 
that it would ever materialize into operative form. Intuitively he 
felt that the problem of speech transmission would ultimately be 
solved along the lines he was working, if not by himself, then by 
someone else, and he felt this so strongly that he would not give 
up striving to win the prize, though the struggle not only emptied 
his purse but was rapidly depleting his vitality. Referring to this 
period, Graham Bell said: 

“In July, 1875, I resided in Salem, where I gave instructions 
for two or three hours a day to the little deaf pupil of whom I[ 
have before spoken. In the early part of that month I went to 
Boston every day, the journey occupying about one hour. I re- 
mained at my rooms in the Boston University for one hour or 
more according as I had pupils or not, and I devoted the remain- 
der of my time within working hours to my electrical experi- 

*Commenced in the October, 1905, number. 233 
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ments. After six o’clock in the evening, after Mr. Williams’ 
workshop closed, I either returned to Salem or received private 
pupils at my rooms in the Boston University. During the latter 
part of the month my visits became irregular on account of ill- 
health, and I only made the journey for the sake of carrying on 
my experiments, my professional work having failed me. About 
the end of July, the experiments were suspended on account ot 
the illness of Mr. Watson, (typhoid fever), and when he had re- 
covered I was in no condition to resume work. By about the 
commencement of August, my health had completely broken 
down, and during that month I rarely left Salem, excepting for 
an occasional visit to Mr. Hubbard's house in Cambridge. [ 
made no experiments during this month, but occupied my time 
in thinking and pondering over the experiments that had been 
made in the preceding months. About the end of August or the 
first of September, I left Salem for my father’s house in 
Canada.... 

“T went to Canada chiefly for the sake of my health. I spent 
a great portion of the time in the open air, taking plenty of horse- 
back exercise. I had no means of making electrical experiments, 
but I attempted, as I found strength and inclination, to reduce 
to writing my ideas concerning the production and utilization oi 
undulatory currents for the purposes of the speaking-telephone 
and the multiple telegraph. I also occupied a portion of my time 
in trying to interest friends in my inventions. I hoped to make 
some pecuniary arrangement for my support in Boston, so that 
upon my return to that city I might devote all my time to my 
electrical researches. It was my intention to patent what I had 
done at once, in the United States and abroad, and I thought 
that in return for an interest in my foreign patents I could induce 
some friend to make the arrangement I desired, and to under- 
take all the expenses of the foreign application. Before I left 
Canada I had arrived at an understanding of this kind with the 
late Hon. George Brown, of Toronto, and his brother Mr. Gor- 
don Brown. 

“Immediately upon my return to Salem in October, 1875, |] 
prepared the specification for my patent of March 7, 1876, so as 
to be ready to make application for letters-patent in the United 
States and abroad, the moment a definite arrangement should be 
concluded with Mr. George Brown and his brother. Mr. George 
Brown had specially requested me to take no steps in America 
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that could be prejudicial to the patents he proposed to take out 
abroad. I therefore waited anxiously for the definite reply to 
my proposition that had been promised, but it never came. In 
the meantime my time was occupied for two or three hours a day 
as before, with the instruction of my deaf pupil in Salem. Not 
hearing from Mr. George Brown I was soon placed in a serious 
dilemma. There seemed to be no alternative but to give up 
either my profession or my electrical experiments. I could not 
give up my profession and I would not give up my experiments. 
In regard to my professional work I was bound to deliver lectures 
in the Boston University, for which I had already received the 
payment, and the income from which had already been spent in 
supporting myself while carrying on my electrical researches. 
My little deaf pupil was my only means of support, and my in- 
struction to him necessarily occupied a very considerable portion 
of my time, quite independently of the time required to travel 
backwards and forwards between Boston and Salem. In regard 
to my electrical work I could, of course, have made some arrange- 
ments with Mr. Sanders and Mr. Hubbard for my support while 
carrying on researches, but for the reasons already given I de- 
cided not to do so. There was another reason that powerfully 
influenced my decision at this time, namely: That I looked for- 
ward to the possibility of marriage. 1 knew from the past that if 
I attended properly to my profession it would be capable of 
yielding me an honorable support. On the other hand, I believed 
so firmly in the pecuniary value of my inventions that I was will- 
ing, and had offered, to risk everything by throwing professional 
work aside and devoting myself exclusively to the improvement 
of my apparatus if only Mr. Brown had acceded to my 
proposition.... 

“It was my belief that if the pecuniary arrangement I de- 
sired could be concluded with Mr. George Brown and his brother, 
that I could have repaid Prof. Monroe the money I had borrowed 
from him, and have been released from my obligation to lecture 
in the Boston University, for Prof. Monroe was not only a very 
dear personal friend, but was dean of the faculty to which I be- 
longed. He knew something of my experiments and ideas, was 
interested in them, and would undoubtedly have done what he 
could to oblige me. Under existing circumstances, it was abso- 
lutely impossible for me to get along without attending to my 
profession; and it was difficult to see how I could do this without 
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giving up my experiments. On the other hand I felt that even 
had I desired to do so, I was bound in honor to Mr. Sanders and 
Mr. Hubbard to put my inventions to practical commercial use, 
so that they might be remunerated for the money they had 
already expended upon them. 

“It will be understood then that in October, 1875, I was 
placed in a serious dilemma. I expected from day to day to hear 
from Mr. George Brown, and while waiting I occupied myself in 
writing and rewriting my specifications. I felt that I had made 
a great invention, that I had invented what is now known as the 
speaking telephone. I tried to embody this in my specification, 
and to express it in language that should be scientifically accu- 
rate and complete, and to the best of my ability I did so., I did not 
know much about the patent laws of the country, but believed 
that the counsel who might be employed by Mr. George Brown 
and his brother, or by Mr. Sanders and Mr. Hubbard, would 
make the necessary alterations in the phraseology, if any such 
alterations were deemed necessary. Mr. Hubbard and Mr. San- 
ders were very anxious to have my specification filed at once in 
the United States Patent Office, but I believed the invention to 
be so important and so valuable that I wanted it to be taken out 
abroad as well as-in America, and, therefore, delayed the filing, 
hoping to hear from Mr. George Brown and his brother. 

“Towards the end of October, 1875, when I began to des- 
pair of hearing from Mr. Brown, I was called upon to face the 
problem—What should I do?—and I came to the conclusion that 
the quickest way to get back to my electrical experiments was to 
devote my attention exclusively for a time to my professional 
work, and I formulated a plan which I thought would soon per- 
mit me to devote a very considerable portion of my time to the 
electrical researches, and yet allow me to hold my profession to- 
gether as a contingent support for the future. 

“My experiments in teaching articulation to the deaf had 
aroused a deep interest all over the country among those in- 
terested in the education of this class, and there was a great de- 
mand for teachers who were practically acquainted with my 
methods of instruction. It seemed to me that if this demand 
were to be made known it might enable me to form a large nor- 
mal class of persons desiring to become articulation teachers, and 
that after a short time these persons would be competent them- 
selves to teach. It would then be possible for me to relinquish 
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into their hands the instruction of individual pupils, and thus 
allow me to devote the time that would otherwise be spent in 
this class of work, to the prosecution of my electrical researches, 
and to the improvement of the speaking telephone, so as to bring 
it into general commercial use. 

“About the end of October (1875), or the commencement of 
November, I commenced to carry this plan into practical effect 
by lecturing at various Normal Schools upon the subject of artic- 
ulation teaching; and some time in the early part of November 
I succeeded in gathering together a large normal class. I found 
the work involved a great deal more than I had expected. I had 
very few private pupils by whose instruction I could exemplify 
my methods of teaching, and I was, therefore, obliged to open a 
free class for the adult deaf-mutes of the city of Boston, which 
met in the evenings at my rooms in the Boston University. I 
addressed the different deaf-mute societies at some of their meet- 
ings, urging upon the members the advisability of their taking 
this opportunity, probably the only opportunity that would ever 
occur to them, of acquiring the art of speech. In response to my 
appeal quite a number of deaf-mutes made their appearance. I 
made a number of attempts, during November and December, 
to carry out my experimental work, but my private pupils began 
to increase in number, and I found that the work of organizing 
and arranging my classes and private pupils, according to the 
plan I have stated above, involved such an expenditure of time 
and such an amount of personal labor that it was not until some- 
where about the middle of February, 1876, that I was enabled to 
carry out the plan in its entirety. 

“Towards the end of November the expostulations of Mr. 
Hubbard and Mr. Sanders had their effect; we would no longer 
wait for Mr. Brown. In the early part of December Mr. Hub- 
bard took my specification to Washington to have it submitted 
to his counsel there; but at my earnest request he promised that 
no steps should be taken in the United States Patent Office, 
until I had a last chance to interest friends in Canada, 
so as to have my foreign patents taken out simultaneously 
with my American patent. On account of the nature of my 
engagements this opportunity would not arrive until the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

“In the meantime, as I have stated above, it was my inten- 
tion to make another attempt during the Christmas vacation, to 
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interest friends in Canada to take out foreign patents. I accord- 
ingly left Salem for Canada on or about the 24th of December, 
and returned about the first of January, having in the meantime 
concluded a definite agreement with Mr. George Brown and his 
brother. I could not, at that time, ask them for a cash payment 
sufficient to support me, as I was then carrying out the organiza- 
tion of my professional work in the manner stated above. | 
asked them, however, and they agreed to make me a sufficient 
allowance to pay the rent of special rooms in which the experi- 
ments might be carried on.” 

Referring to this period, Mr. Hubbard testified in 1879: 
“Nothing was heard from Mr. Brown for some time, and I was 
greatly annoyed at this delay in applying for the American pa- 
tents, and finally offered to furnish the money for the foreign 
patents simply for the purpose of having our own patents applied 
for, intending to charge the expense to the American patents. 
taking no interest in the foreign one, as I did not believe any 
foreign patent would pay me for looking after it. Mr. Bell was 
unwilling to be under any pecuniary obligation to me, as he was 
then hoping to become my son-in-law, and finally promised that, 
it he could not obtain the money in any other way, he would 
borrow the money of his father.... I saw the specification of 
the speaking telephone in October, 1875. I believe it was sub- 
stantially like the one for which the letters-patent were issued. 
though several changes were made in it, subsequent to my first 
seeing it. I believe I took it with me to Washington, in the first 
of December, 1875; I showed it to Mr. Pollock, brought it back 
with me on leaving Washington, December 14 or 15, then took 
it with me on my return to Washington, which was, I think, on 
the 1oth of January, 1876, showed it again to Mr. Pollock, then 
I returned it to Mr. Bell for his signature and oath...."’ (In re- 
turning the specification to Graham Bell, Mr. Hubbard wrote: 
“T have been over your specification with Mr. Pollock. He is 
very much pleased with it, and says he thinks it will require no 
attention.”’) “It was signed and sworn to in Boston, on January 
20, 1876.” 

Mr. Hubbard gave the following reasons why the application 
was not immediately filed in the Patent Office: “I met Mr. Bell 
in New York about January 25, at his request to meet Mr. 
George Brown of Toronto. We met Mr. Brown and he agreed 
to take out letters-patent in Great Britain. Mr. Bell gave me his 
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copy of the specification, which I was to take under a promise, 
which he exacted from me, that it should not be filed at Wash- 
ington until Mr. Brown should have filed it in England. He did 
not hear from Mr. Brown as he expected, and finally wrote to 
me that if he did not hear by a certain day, that I might file it. 
I strenuously objected to the least delay, but it was of no avail, 
as he wished to have it taken out in his native country, that he 
might there have the benefit of what he believed a great 
invention.” 

As already stated, Graham Bell began to prepare an applica- 
tion for a patent in September or October, 1875. In composing 
the specification he “wrote and rewrote it a number of times, fi- 
nally adopting that mode of expression which seemed to him the 
best to explain his invention and the relation which one portion 
bore to another.” In December, 1875, it was submitted to his 
patent attorneys in Washington, was returned to him and again 
sent to Washington; then it was returned and signed and sworn 
to in Boston, on January 20, 1876; and “the part which describes 
and claims the speaking-telephone has never had a word altered 
since, either by change in the paper before filing or amendments 
afterwards.” Then the application was “immediately returned 
to the attorneys. Afterwards Attorney Pollock met Graham 
Bell in New York, and the application was again gone over with 
care by the two together. No change whatever was made in it 
at that time and Pollock took it back with him to Washington.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SPECIAL REPORT UPON THE DEAF, BASED ON THE 
RETURNS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS.? 


PREPARED BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, AS EXPERT SPECIAL 
AGENT OF THE CENSUS OFFICE. 


(Continued from page 145.) 


Deaf relatives —Out of a total of 89,287 deaf, 29,716, or 33.3 
per cent, had deaf relatives; 50,765, or 50.8 per cent, had not; and 
in 8,806, or 9.9 per cent, the question relating to deaf relatives re- 
mained unanswered (Table 37). It thus appears that one-third of 
the deaf population of the United States have other members of their 
families deaf. 

Where only one member of a family is deaf, there is nothing to 
indicate any inherited predisposition toward deafness in the indi- 
vidual considered ; sporadic deafness may be purely adventitious and 
accidental. But where two or more members of the same family 
are deaf, it is a little less likely that the deafness is accidental. It is 
more probable that in many, if not in most, cases heredity has played 
a part in the production of the deafness; in which case we should 
look up to the common ancestor of the deaf persons for the initiating 
cause. 

Where a tendency toward ear trouble exists in a family, it may 
lie dormant and unsuspected until some serious illness attacks a mem- 
ber of the family, when the weak spot is revealed and deafness is 
produced. We are not all built like that wonderful one-horse shay 
that was so perfectly made in all its parts that when at last it broke 
down it crumbled into dust. When an accident occurs, it is the weak 
part that gives way, and it would be incorrect to attribute the damage 
to the accident alone and ignore the weakness of the part; both un- 
doubtedly are contributing causes. 

In the case, then, of a deaf person who has deaf relatives the as- 
signed cause of deafness may not be the only cause involved, or in- 


* A reprint of “Special Reports: the Blind and the Deaf,” in the part relat- 
ing to the Deaf; issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, 1906. Commenced in the October, 1906, number of 
the REVIEW. 

? Omitted from this republication. 
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deed the true cause at all. It may be the cause simply in the same 
sense that the pulling of a trigger is the cause of the expulsion of a 
bullet from a rifle, or a spark the cause of the explosion of a gun- 
powder magazine ; hereditary influences may be involved. 

In considering the subject of deaf relatives it seems advisable to 
distinguish blood relatives from persons who are relatives simply by 
marriage; and relatives in the direct line, from collateral or distant 
relatives. 

In the present report four kinds of deaf relatives are distin- 
guished, which for convenience of reference are designated by the 
letters a, b, c, and d: a, brothers, sisters, or ancestors (direct line) ; 
b, uncles, aunts, cousins, and other relatives not a, c, or d (collat- 
eral); c, sons or daughters (descendants); d, husbands or wives 
(relatives by marriage). 

The attempt to distinguish blood relatives from persons who 
are relatives by marriage only has not been entirely successful, for 
many of the uncles and aunts contained in the b class may be rela- 
tives by marriage alone. 

Some of the deaf have a relatives, others have D relatives, etc., 
and still others have both a and b relatives, as well, perhaps, as rel- 
atives belonging to the c and d classes. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to effect a classification of deaf relatives so as to distinguish in 
the tables the various combinations ; for it is obvious that if (without 
some special arrangement or understanding in this matter) we should 
add together the totals having a, b, c, or d relatives, the summation 
would exceed the aggregate. For example, the total number re- 
ported as having deaf relatives is 29,716 (Table 3). Of these, 21,660 
had a relatives deaf, 8,308 had b relatives deaf, 677 had c¢ relatives 
deaf, and 5,051 had d relatives deaf. The summation is 35,696, 
which exceeds the aggregate by 5,980. This, of course, results from 
the fact that some of those having a relatives had also b or c or d rel- 
atives, etc. In former censuses, in which deaf relatives were divided 
into smaller groups and more of them, the discrepancy between the 
summation and the aggregate was so great as to render it exceed- 
ingly difficult to draw broad conclusions from the statistics. 

In the present report only four kinds of relatives are considered, 
giving the advantage of larger numbers with which to deal; and a 
plan of classification has been adopted which enables us to safely add 
the varieties together without duplication, thus facilitating researches 
relating to deaf relatives. 
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Classes.—In classifying deaf relatives we may begin by dividing 
the deaf into two classes—those who have a relatives and those who 
have not (Diagram 38). 

Broad groups.—Each of these classes may then be divided into 
two broad groups (comparable to genera)—those who have D rel- 
atives and those who have not. 

Subgroups.—Each of these groups may then be divided into two 
subgroups (comparable to species )—those who have c relatives and 
those who have not. 

larieties—Each of these subgroups may be still further sub- 
those who have d relatives and those whe 


divided into two varieties 
have not. 
DIAGRAM 38. 


Classification of Deaf Relatives. 


Varieties 

Classification reported in Census 

| 

d’ 
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It will be noticed that the census returns include all possible 
combinations of a, b, c, and d. Diagram 38 exhibits the whole 
scheme of classification after the manner of a genealogical chart, 
with the combinations of a, b, c, and d relatives reported in the cen- 
sus arranged in accordance with the classification. 

Tables xXLIx and 1 relate to the deaf who have deaf relatives, 
arranging them into classes, broad groups, subgroups, and varieties 
in accordance with the classification. 

Table x11x shows the number of the deaf having deaf relatives 
of the specified classes, by period of life when deafness occurred, 
degree of deafness, sex, consanguinity of parents, and sex of the 
married deaf, and is illustrated by Diagram 39. 
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Table 1 shows the number of the deaf having deaf relatives of 
the specified classes, by age or period of life when deafness occurred. 

Broad classes—The primary division is into two broad classes, 
“a relatives” and “no a relatives.” 

The first class (a) consists of deaf persons who have deaf broth- 
ers, sisters, or ancestors. 

The second class (—) consists of those who have no deaf 
brothers, sisters, or ancestors. 


Broad groups.—Two divisions, “a or b relatives” and “no a or b 
relatives.” 


DIAGRAM 309. 


Deaf Relatives 
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The first division consists of deaf persons who have (a) deaf 
brothers, sisters, or ancestors; or (b) deaf uncles, aunts, cousins, or 
other more distant relatives (not a, c, or d). 

The second division consists of (— —) those who have neither 
a nor D relatives. 


aor 6 relatives: 


both a and 64. 
a but not 4. 
-- 6........6 but not a. 


No a or 6 relatives: 


Subgroups.—Two divisions, “a, b, or ¢ relatives” and “no a, b, 
or ¢ relatives.” 
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The first division consists of deaf persons who have (a) deaf 
brothers, sisters, or ancestors; (b) deaf uncles, aunts, cousins, or 
other more distant relatives (not a, c, or d); or (c) deaf children 
(sons or daughters). 

The second division consists of (— — —) those who have 
neither a, b, nor c deaf relatives. 


a, 6, or c relatives : 


a, 6, and ¢. 

a and 6 but not c. 

aand c but not 

a but not 6 or c. 

6 and c but not a. 

but not a or ¢. 

c but not a or 4. 
Ne a, 4, or relatives : 

neither a, 4, nor 


Varieties —Two divisions, “a, b, c, or d relatives” and “no a, b, 
¢, or d relatives.” 

The first division consists of deaf persons who have (a) deaf 
brothers, sisters, or ancestors; (b) deaf uncles, aunts, cousins, or 
other more distant relatives (not a, c, or d); (c) deaf children (sons 
or daughters) ; or (d) deaf husbands or wives. 

The second division consists of (— — — —) those who have 
neither a, b, c, nor d deaf relatives. 


a, 6, c, or d relatives : 
a, 6, c, and d. 


¢ — ...:@, 0, c& but not d. 
ab—d...... a, 6, d, but not c. 
ab—-—..... a, 6, but not c, d. 
a, d, but not 4. 
a—c —..... a,c, but not 0, d. 
a——da@...... a, d, but not 4, ¢. 
a—-——..... a, but not 4, c, d. 
4, c, d, but not a. 
—b ¢ —..... 6, c, but not a, d. 
—b —d...... b, d, but not a, c. 
—b ——..... 6, but not a, c, d. 
c, d, but not a, 6. 
——c —..... c, but not a, d, d. 
— —-—@......d, but not a, 4, c. 
No a, 4, ¢, or d relatives: 
—-—-—-—..... neither 2, 4, c, nor d. 


The 16 varieties shown can be added together in any way that 
may be desired without duplication of the persons referred to. 


| 
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As an illustration of the method of handling deaf relatives sym- 
bolically, take a case from Table xirx. 

Suppose we desire to ascertain the number of deaf persons re- 
ported to have deaf children; we simply add together all the varieties 
containing the letter c (the symbol for deaf sons or daughters). 
The summation of the varieties containing the letter d will give us 
the number having deaf husbands or wives. The varieties contain- 
ing the combination c d will give us those who have both ¢ and d 
relatives ; and — d will give us d relatives without c. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

ab—d 
a—cda a-—ca 
a—-c — a —-—d 
—b ca a@ ab—d cd 
a—cda a ——d —b -—-d 
——cdad —b cad —b —d —-—cdad 
——cd —_——d —_——d 

é —d ad 

INTERPRETATION, 


c...The total number having deaf children (sons or daughters). 

c d...Number having deaf children and deaf husbands or wives. 

— d..,Number having deaf husbands or wives but not deaf children. 
d...The total number having deaf husbands or wives. 


The importance will be noted of (—), a positive sign for a nega- 
tive fact; d means a different thing from — d. 

a or b relatives—From Table xix it appears that out of a total 
of 89,287 deaf persons 80,481 answered the questions relating to deaf 
relatives and 8,806 did not. The percentages given in Table LI 
are based upon the “stated cases.” 

Nearly one-third of the deaf, 32.1 per cent, are reported as hav- 
ing deaf relatives (a or b). That is, they had deaf brothers, sisters, 
ancestors, or deaf uncles, aunts, cousins, or more distant relatives. 

Table L1 shows that the proportion having deaf relatives (a or 
b) is greater among the deaf from adult life than among the deaf 
from childhood, and greater among the partially deaf than the totally 
deaf. It is also greater among females than males. It is greatest 
of all among deaf persons whose parents were cousins (parents 
cousins, 55.5 per cent; not cousins, 30.6 per cent). 

In the case of the deaf from birth (Table L) 45.5 per cent had 
deaf relatives (a or b) ; so that it seems strange that the proportion 
having deaf relatives should be smaller among the deaf from child- 
hood (which includes the deaf from birth) than among those who 
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became deaf in adult life. This means, of course, that the percentage 
having deaf relatives must be still smaller among the noncongenitally 
deaf from childhood. If we limit our inquiry to the deaf from early 
childhood (under 5), all of whom belong naturally to the class deaf 
and dumb, we find that even in their case the proportion having deaf 
relatives is smaller than in the case of the deaf from adult life. From 
Table L it appears that 9,367 persons who became deaf before reach- 
ing the age of 5 had a or b deaf relatives; and these constitute 30.6 
per cent of the stated cases, whereas 34.7 per cent of the deaf from 
adult life had deaf relatives (a or b) (Table 11). 

Of the 9,367 cases referred to above 6,116 were deaf from birth 
and 3,251 became deaf after birth and before reaching the age of 5 
(Table L). Thus 45.5 per cent of the deaf from birth, 18.9 per cent 
of the noncongenitally deaf from early childhood (under 5), and 
34.7 per cent of the deaf from adult life had a or b deaf relatives. 

These figures are very striking and seem to indicate that heredity 
has played a part in the production of congenital deafness, and also 
of deafness occurring in adult life (caused principally by catarrh) ; 
whereas deafness occurring in early childhood after birth and under 
the age of 5 (due principally to scarlet fever, meningitis, and brain 
fever) is probably adventitious in a large proportion of cases—the 
sporadic cases constituting 81.1 per cent of the whole. 

The partial deafness of adult life caused by catarrh usually 
comes on gradually and sometimes affects different members of the 
same family at or about the same age. It is probable, therefore, that 
a tendency toward catarrh is hereditary in these families, producing 
deafness occasionally in different members by extension to the middle 
ear; or the inherited tendency may be toward a local catarrh of the 
middle ear. 

The noncongenital deafness of early childhood, caused mainly 
by scarlet fever, meningitis, and brain fever, is more accidental in 
character, and is probably due chiefly to extraneous causes of an 
epidemical nature producing total deafness in a large proportion of 
cases. 

The causes of congenital deafness are very obscure, but it is 
obvious that in many cases hereditary influences are involved. This 
is shown by the large proportion having deaf relatives. It is also 
shown by the large proportion of the deaf from birth whose parents 
were cousins, and by the large proportion of the deaf whose parents 
were cousins who were born deaf (Table xivit.*). 


*See April, 1908, number of the Review. 
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The most prominent figures of Table 1 are reduced to percent- 
ages in Table 11. In this table the deaf are arranged by age groups 
when deafness occurred, and the percentage in each age group who 
have a or D relatives is shown. 

TABLE LII.—THE PER CENT OF THE DEAF HAVING DEAF RELA- 
TIVES (a or 6), SHOWN FOR THE DEAF CLASSIFIED BY AGE WHEN 
DEAFNESS OCCURRED. 


AGE WHEN DEAFNESS OCCURRED DEFINITELY STATED. 


5 and roand 15 and 20 and 4o and 60 and 
Birth. under under under under under under 
5 10. 1s. 20. 40. 60. So. 


Deaf relatives : 
Stated 100.0 100.0] 100.0, 100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 IC0.0 100.0 


60.6| 86.6; 83.1 | 70.8; 65.8! 65.8) 68.9; 78.0! 87.3 


45.5| 21.8| 34.7) 40.8) 39.8! 35.5} 24.6| I4.0 
a and 6 7.6 73 8.3 7,.0| §.2 2.0 Io 
a— 35.8 | | | 26:0} 27:21 25:0)| 20.0 11.7 
6.1 49 5.5 6.6 56 4.4 2 1.3 

8.2} 65.3| 5§9.2| 60.2) 64.5/| 75.4 860 


In the noncongenital cases it will be observed that the propor- 
tion having a or D relatives deaf is small among the deaf from early 
childhood (under 5), and then becomes progressively greater where 
deafness occurred in middle childhood (5 to 10) and late childhood 
(10 to 15), reaching a maximum in youth or adolescence (15 to 20). 
This maximum is substantially retained during early manhood (20 
to 40), and then the percentage progressively diminishes in middle 
life (40 to 60), declining vears (Co to 80), and old age (80 and 
over). 

Where deafness occured during these periods of life the per- 
centages having deaf relatives (a or b) are respectively as follows: 
18.9, 21.8, 34.7, 40.8, 39.8, 35.5, 24.6, and 14 (Table im). 

The noncongenitally deaf who lost hearing between the ages of 
15 and 40 show the largest percentage having deaf relatives (a or 
b)—about 40 per cent. 

The evidence seems to point to heredity as a contributing cause 
of deafness in two classes of deaf persons, the deaf from birth (most 
of whom are totally deaf), and the deaf from catarrh (most of whom 
are partially deaf). 


| | 
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Persons who lost hearing from affections of the middle ear, 
however (including catarrh), are found mostly in those parts of the 
country which have the least sunshine (Map 10'), namely, the New 
England states and the states bordering on the Great Lakes, so that 
it is probable that climatic conditions have a good deal to do with the 
production of catarrhal deafness. As the members of the same 
family would often be exposed to identical climatic conditions, we 
might reasonably anticipate that catarrhal deafness would sometimes 
appear in more than one member of the same family, quite inde- 
pendently of any hereditary tendency toward the disease (Map 6°). 

The geographic congestion of the deaf from scarlet fever, how- 
ever, is even more marked (Map 5°), and it is not at all unusual for 
several members of the same family to be ill from scarlet fever at 
the same time. The deaf from meningitis, too, an epidemic disease 
of great virulence, show a very marked geographic congestion within 
a limited area of country, having its center in Indiana (Map 8') ; 
and yet the percentage having a or D relatives deaf is small among 
the noncongenitally deaf from early childhood (under 5), most of 
whom lost hearing from scarlet fever and meningitis, while it is 
large among the deaf from adult life, most of whom became deat 
from catarrh. The hereditary character of catarrhal deafness can 
hardly be doubted. 

c relatives—Six hundred and seventy-seven deaf persons are 
returned who have deaf children; 319 of these were males and 358 
females (Table tir). The number of deaf children born to these 
persons is not stated in the tabulated returns, but we may form some 
idea of the number by ascertaining how many families were formed 
by these 677 persons and crediting each family with one deaf child. 

Of the 677 persons reported to have deaf children, 437 (250 
males and 187 females) appeared among the returns of the married 
deaf (Table tv?) ; and the remaining 240 cases (69 males and 171 
females) were returned among the single, widowed, or divorced. 
These 240 cases, therefore, constituted 240 families, 69 of which had 
deaf male heads only, and 171 deaf female heads. 

Of the 437 cases which appeared among the married deaf, 159 
were deaf persons with deaf husbands or wives (79 deaf males with 
deaf wives and 80 deaf females with deaf husbands) (Table ivi), 
and in 278 cases the husbands or wives were not deaf—that is, they 


*See February, 1908, number of the Review. 
* Omitted from this republication. 
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were hearing persons. These consisted of 171 deaf males with hear- 
ing wives and 107 deaf females with hearing husbands. 

If we assume that the deaf males with deaf wives constituted the 
same families as the deaf females with deaf husbands, then we find a 
total of 80 families containing deaf children in which both the hus- 
bands and wives were deaf. 

The 278 cases in which the husbands or wives were not deaf 
constituted 278 families. Thus the 677 persons reported as having 
deaf children (Table Lit) constituted 598 families; and if each 
family had only one deaf child, then there were 598 deaf children 
having one or both parents deaf. This is a minimum estimate, for 
some of the families considered undoubtedly contained two or more 
deaf children. Cases are well known in which two, three, four, five, 
six, and even seven deaf children have appeared in families in which 
both the parents were deaf mutes. 

The deaf whose parents were deaf were reported in the original 
verified census schedules, but unfortunately the returns have not 
been tabulated separately, being simply included in the returns of 
those having a@ relatives (deaf brothers, sisters, or ancestors). We 
are therefore obliged to resort to an estimate; and all we can con- 
clude from the tabulated statements is that more than 5098 deaf per- 
sons having one or both parents deaf are referred to in the present 
census. How many more it is now impossible to ascertain without 
resort to the original schedules. r 

Out of a total population of 75,994,575 persons, 89,287, or 
1,175 per million, were returned as deaf. If, then, the children of 
deaf persons were no more liable to deafness than the people gener- 
ally of the United States, we should expect to find 105 deaf persons 
returned whose parents were deaf, for this number would consti- 
tute 1,175 per million of the deaf population. But the above facts 
show that more than 598 deaf children of deaf parents exist in the 
United States, from which it is obvious that the tendency to deaf- 
ness among the children of deaf persons is more than five and one- 
half times as great as in the case of the general population of the 
United States. How much more can not now be ascertained ex- 
cepting by a special investigation of the original schedules. 

Table L111 shows the deaf who have deaf children (c), by deaf 
relatives (a or b), by period of life when deafness occurred, degree 
of deafness, sex, and consanguinity of parents, giving the number 
and percentage in each class. 
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TABLE LIIL.—THE DEAF HAVING DEAF CHILDREN (c), CLASSIFIED BY PERIOD 
OF LIFE WHEN DEAFNESS OCCURRED, DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, SEX, CON- 
SANGUINITY OF PARENTS, AND DEAF RELATIVES (a or 6). 


DEGREE OF CONSANGUINITY 
OCCURRFD., DEAFNESS OF PARENTS 


CLASS OF DEAF Total a 


KELATIVES. “ti 
Child- Adult To- | Par- Par- Not 
hood life(2o Un- tally |tially|| Male e ents ot 
(under and Known. | ‘male. cous- 3), stated 

20). over). ins. 
Number: 
677 282 376 19 246 | 431 319-358 31 599 47 
(a or d)c 307 149 155 3 127 180 142 165 21 272 14 
7 42 33 38 36; 35 5 65 I 
a —é¢ 198 92 103 3 So 118 | Q2 106 | 16 171 II 
38 15 14 24 14 24 || 3 2 
—-—-C 370 133 221 16 11g | 251 177 | 193 | 10 | 327 33 
Per cent: 
100.0 1C0.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100,0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
(a or 5) c.....| 45.3 §2.8 | 41.2 (1) 51.6 | 41.8 || 44.5 | 46.1 () | 45.4 
O 10.5 14.9 13.4 8.8 11.3 
29.2 32.7 32.5 | 27-4 28.8 | 29.6 |! | 
54.7 47.2 58.8 | 48.4 | || 55-5 | 53-9 |! SEG 
Per cent: 
Gicceccnaibesseasiets 100.0 41.7 55.5 2.8 | 36.3 | 63.7 || 47-1 | 52.9 4.6 88.5 6.9 
(a or b)c 100.0 48.5 50.5 1.0 |) 41.4! 58.6 || 46.3 | 53.7 6.8 6 4.6 
@ — law 100.0 46.5 52.0 1.5} 404] 59.6 46.5 53-5 8.1 | 86.3 5.6 
100.0 36.0 59.7 4.3 32.1 | 67.9 || 47.8 | 52.2] 2.8 | 88.3 8.9 


1 Percentage not given where base is less than 100. 


Table Lu reveals the fact that the majority of the deaf who have 
deaf children are persons who became deaf in adult life. This re- 
sult is somewhat surprising and could not have been anticipated. It 
only confirms the conclusion reached upon other grounds that 
heredity sometimes plays a part in the production of catarrh of the 
middle ear—the chief cause of deafness occurring in adult life. 

The total number returned as having deaf children is 677, of 
whom 63.7 per cent were partially deaf and 55.5 per cent deaf from 
adult life ; 52.9 per cent were females; 45.3 per cent had a or b deaf 
relatives ; and 4.6 per cent were the offspring of cousin-marriages. 

In the case of the deaf who had deaf children, the proportion 
having deaf relatives (a or b) is greater among those deaf from 
childhood than adult life; and greater among the totally deaf than 
the partially deaf (Table L111). The opposite is the case among the 
whole of the deaf (Table 11). 
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‘TABLE LIV.—THE DEAF HAVING DEAF HUSBANDS OR WIVES (d), CLASSIFIED BY 
PERIOD OF LIFE WHEN DEAFNESS OCCURRED, DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, SEX, 
CONSANGUINITY OF PARENTS, AND DEAF RELATIVES (a, 4, or c). 


| lj 


PERIOD OF LIFE 
||DEGREE OF | CONSANGUINITY 
WHEN DEAFNESS SEX. 
OCCURRED. | DEAFNESS. | OF PARENTS. 
CLASS OF DEAF 
otal. 
Child- Adult Par- 
A To-  Par- F Not 
|| hood life(zo Un- ‘tally tially |Male e- || ents | cous- Not 
(under and known. deat. |deai * male. jcous-| stated. 
20). over). | ins. 
4,471 486 94 |'4,191 860 |2,532 2.519 | 265 | 4,531 255 
1,332 123 22 |/1,238 | 239 735 742 | 159 1,250 68 
221 19 4 || 205 39 127 117 27 206 II 
go 14 814 170 479 §05 119 | 818 47 
231 14 4 219 30 129 120 a! 226 10 
3,139 363 72 | 2,953 621 || 1,797 | 1,777 106 3,281 187 
Ist 12 I 141 23 81 83 13,| 141 10 
| | 
79 I 75 10 44, 41 II | 69 | 5 
20 20 3 16 7 1g I 
51 2 1 48 6 26 28 | 8 43 3 
7 I 2 | 7 | I 
72 66 13 37 42 2 5 
4.320 474 93 ||/4,050 | 837 |2,451 | 2,436 || 252 245 
| 
1,253 118 1,163 229 691 148 1,181 63 
| 
201 16 4 185 36 111 110 | 24 187 10 
529 88 13 766 164 453 | 477 || Ut | 775 | 44 
223 14 4 212 2 127 114 || 13] 219 9 
3,067 356 72 || 2,887 608 |1,.760 1,735 | 104 3,209 | 182 
H | 


In both cases, however, the percentage is greater among females 
than males; and greater among those whose parents were cousins 
than among those whose parents were not. 

Nearly one-third of the whole deaf population, 32.1 per cent, 
had a@ or b deaf realtives (Table 11) ; and nearly one-half, 45.3 per 
cent, of the deaf who had deaf children had a or b relatives deaf 
(Table Lit). 

d relatives—Out of a total of 89,287 deaf, 5,051 had deaf hus- 
bands or wives (d), 75,430 had not, and in 8,806 cases the question 
relating to deaf relatives remained unanswered (Table xL1x). 

We can not assume that the 75,430 persons referred to above 
had hearing husbands or wives, for the figures include the whole of 
the deaf—the single as well as the married, widowed, and divorced. 
Even in the case of the 5,051 deaf persons who had deaf husbands 
or wives (d), we can not assume that the deaf husbands or wives 
reported were all living at the time the census was taken; for only 
4,905 appear in the returns of the married (Table xi1x), so that the 
remaining 86 were either widowed or divorced. 
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Table Liv shows the deaf who had deaf husbands or wives (d), 
by deaf relatives (a, b, or c); by period of life when deafness oc- 
curred, degree of deafness, sex, and consanguinity of parents. 

From Table Liv it appears that of the 5,051 deaf persons who 
had deaf husbands or wives, 88.5 per cent were deaf from childhood, 
9.6 per cent were deaf from adult life, and in 1.9 per cent of the cases 
the period of life when deafness occurred was unknown; 83 per cent 
were totally deaf and 17 per cent partially deaf; 50.1 per cent were 
males and 49.9 per cent were females ; 5.2 per cent were the offspring 
of cousin-marriages, 89.7 per cent were not the offspring of cousins, 
and in 5.1 per cent of the cases the question relating to consanguinity 
of parents remained unanswered; 29.2 per cent had deaf relatives 
(a or b) and 70.8 per cent had no (a or 0) deaf relatives; 3.3 per 
cent had deaf children (c d) and 96.7 per cent had no deaf children 
(— d)—that is, they had either hearing children or no children at all. 

Table Liv shows that in the case of the 5,051 persons reported 
to have deaf husbands or wives, the vast majority were deaf from 
childhood (88.5 per cent),and the vast majority were totally deaf (83 
per cent). This, taken in connection with the fact of the nearly equal 
division of the sexes, leads to the inference that in most of the cases 
of intermarriage of deaf persons with one another both of the parties 
to the marriage were deaf from childhood, and both totally deaf. 
Most of these persons lost hearing before reaching the age of 5 
(Table Lvir), and belonged, naturally, to the class deaf and dumb; 
so that these unions consist largely of intermarriages of deaf mutes 
with one another. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN MEMORIAM: JOHN HITZ. 
March 25, 1908. 


|The death of Mr. Hitz occurring, as it did, just as the April 
number of the Review was in press, precluded the possibility of any 
account of his life and work, or of the insertion of the memorial 
addresses read at his funeral. We take pleasure in printing the 
latter now. Miss Mary Barton, the friend to whose care Mr. Hitz 
left his papers, has in preparation a biographical account which we 
shall hope to print at some future date. 

The address of the Swiss Minister is given both in its original 
German and in its English translation, the latter being made by 
Miss Helen Keller for the Review. It seemed especially appro- 
priate that this beautiful German tribute should be set into equally 
beautiful English by one who, as she records, was first taught to 
love the German by Mr. Hitz. Of this translation the Swiss Min- 
ister writes that “it seems to him remarkably well done, and has his 
full approval.” —Eptror. 


AppreEss BY Rev. FRANK SEWALL, D. D. 


In the departure of our friend to those higher and happier fields 
of service to which his Divine Master and ever merciful Lord has 
called him, this community feels the loss of a distinguished and 
highly valued citizen. The Church Society of which he was a mem- 
ber so many years will feel that outwardly is gone from them a 
spiritual support in his intelligent and deeply spiritual faith, and 
constant loyalty and devotion to the Church and all its interests— 
one who in early years was a leader and teacher of the young, whose 
loving influence has never been forgotten by them. 

But much farther than this his influence extended, and the 
pulsations of affectionate regard and honor awakened by this event 
will be felt throughout the world of enlightened benevolent educa- 
tional effort. 

To this vast community, confined to no nation—the blind, the 
deaf, and the dumb—the loving services of this devoted friend of 
mankind, in the administration of the Volta Bureau, has been liter- 
ally like helping the blind to see, the deaf to hear, and the dumb to 
speak. No one realized more deeply than he the great spiritual 
realities that lay beneath all these endeavors. He knew that there is 
a world of spiritual substance as real as matter, and that man has a 
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complete spiritual body beside his body of flesh. This knowledge 
inspired and helped him in outward ministrations for the restora- 
tion or the preservation of bodily organs of sense. None felt more 
than he the entire dependence of all benevolence, and of science 
itself, on the one great Source of Light and Health, the Savior, 
Jesus Christ, for beneficial results. It was this that lent the high 
inspiration to his life, and that made itself felt to all. Laboring for 
such a cause, and for such a Master, his life was a marvelously 
whole and happy one. Like that of his great fellow-countryman, 
Pestalozzi, it was lived upon that high plane of enlightened benevo- 
lence that, like the tranquil but glittering tops of the great mountains 
of his beautiful motherland, it seemed to reflect more directly the 
clear bright sunshine of the heavens. 

His personality, sweet by the disclipine of trial, radiated the 
gentle influence of true friendship toward all whom he could benefit. 
The last message of his earthly life was but a concluding expression 
here of that benevolent helpfulness which has enabled him for so 
many years to be the spiritual guide and friend of one whose influ- 
ence in return will always radiate to others the same beams of hope, 
of joy, of gratitude for the blessings of life. 

Our friend needs no eulogy, nor would his own choice permit it. 
His tribute is a living one in the affection of his vast circle of grate- 
ful friends who have felt the genial and uplifting influence of his 
life. His monument is in the enlarged and improved instrumentali- 
ties for benevolence and education to which his labors were devoted, 
and in response to which many generations will feel the high and 
noble impulses of his life. 


ApprEss BY Dr. LEo VoGEL, MINISTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 
HocHVEREHRTE ANWESENDE: 


Es drangt mich, als Vertreter der Schweiz, einige Worte an 
Sie zu richten, zur Erinnerung an unsern lieben verstorbenen 
Freund, der selbst vor vielen Jahren eine Zeit lang als Vertreter 
seines Heimatlandes hier tatig gewesen ist. Ich bediene mich dabei 
seiner Muttersprache, der er bis an sein Lebensende stets treue 
Anhanglichkeit bewahrt hat. Sein Tod bedeutet fiir die Schweizer 
in Washington einen schweren, unersetzlichen Verlust. War er 
doch jedem einzelnen unter ihnen ein zuverlassiger Freund und 
Berater. Ich selbst werde immer der warmen und innigen Freund- 
schaft eingedenk sein, die mich seit Jahren mit ihm verband. Unter 
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seinen Landsleuten gibt es wohl nicht einen, dem er nicht bei irgend 
einer Gelegenheit etwas Gutes, etwas Liebes, etwas Freundliches 
erwiesen hat. Er war ein Mann von durchaus lauterem und edlem 
Charakter, ein Mann von hohen Geistesgaben, ein Mann reinen und 
warmen Herzens, mit einen kindlichen Glauben an das Beste in 
seinen Mitmenschen, ein Mann, der sich bis in sein hohes Alter eine 
jugendliche Begeisterungsfahigkeit erhalten hatte, die ihm tber das 
36se und Schlechte der Welt hinweghalf, und ihn tber das Durch- 
schnittsmass der Allgemeinheit erhob, ein Mann mildtatig und gut, 
immer bereit einzuspringen, wo es Not tat, mit Rat und mit werk- 
tatiger Hilfe, ein Mann, der in Wahrheit dem Spruche nachgelebt 
hat: Liebe deinen Nachsten wie dich selbst. Und ich bin stolz 
sagen zu kénnen: er war ein Schweizer durch und durch mit jeder 
Fiber seiner Seele, mit jedem Ausdrucke seines Wesens. Seine 
gliihende Liebe zum alten Vaterlande hat er mit in den Tod genom- 
men, aber sie wird fortleben in allen denen, die ihn als Schweizer 
gekannt, verehrt und geliebt haben. Wie oft hat er nicht zu mir 
gesprochen von den Schonheiten und Herrlichkeiten seiner Heimat, 
von den vielen Freunden, die er dort besass, von dem Entziicken, 
das ihn durchstrémte, wenn er wieder in ihren Gefilden und auf 
ihren Fluren wandeln konnte. Gerade fiir den kommenden Sommer 
hatte er wieder eine Reise dorthin in Aussicht genommen; wie ein 
Kind freute er sich darauf, und er machte daftir immer neue und 
schone Plane. Diese Plane, sie sind leider alle zu Nichte gewor- 
den, denn ein hartes und unerbittliches Geschick hat ihn allzufrtth 
hinweggerissen. Wenn wir nun aber auch an seiner Bahre 
trauern, so wollen wir uns doch den Trost nicht rauben lassen, dass 
sein Wirken in Dienste der Menschheit nicht verloren gehen wird, 
dass er ein hohes und schénes Alter in voller Gesundheit und Geis- 
tesfrische erreicht hat, und dass ihm ein leichter und schmerzloser 
Tod beschieden war. Mit diesem Troste wollen wir sein Bild in 
unsern Herzen aufrichten, als das einer edeln und erhabenen Er- 
scheinung, die uns allen zum Vorbild dienen kann; wir wollen sein 
Andenken hoch und heilig halten in unserer Brust, so lange wir 
selbst leben und wir wollen seiner Asche einen ruhigen und seligen 
Frieden wiinschen. 
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TRANSLATION OF Dr. VoGEL’s ADDRESS BY HELEN KELLER. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

It is my duty as minister from Switzerland to say a few words 
to you in memory of our dear dead friend, who himself acted for 


many years as representative of the Swiss in America. On this. 


occasion I use his mother tongue, for which he kept a loyal affection 
to the end of his life. 

His death means to the Swiss people in Washington a great, 
irreparable loss. To each one of them he was a constant friend 
and adviser. I myself shall not forget the warm and _ intimate 
friendship which bound me to him for years. Among his country- 
men there is not one for whom, as an opportunity offered itself, he 
did not do something good, something lovable, something kind. 

He was a man of thoroughly pure and noble character, a man 
of lofty spiritual gifts, a man who had a good, warm heart with a 
childlike faith in the best in his fellowmen, a man who kept to 
his old age a youthful buoyancy that helped him through the labors 
and sorrows of the world, and lifted him above the average of 
mankind, a good and benevolent man, always ready to come forward 
with advice and active aid when there was need, a man who lived in 
accordance with the commandment, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
And I am proud to be able to say, he was Swiss in every fibre of 
his soul, in every expression of his being. In death he has taken 
with him his ardent love for the old fatherland. But this love 
will continue to live in all those who have known him as a Swiss and 
honored and loved him. How often has he not spoken to me of the 
beauties and glories of his home, of the many friends he had there, 
of the delight which flooded him whenever he could wander again 
in the Swiss fields and meadows. He had decided to go there once 
more during the coming summer. He was happy as a child at the 
prospect, and he was always making new and beautiful plans. Un- 
happily, these plans have come to nothing; for a bitter and inexora- 
ble lot has wrested him away. 

But if we now mourn at his bier, we will not let ourselves be 
robbed of the consolation that his work in the service of humanity 
will not be lost; that he reached an extreme old age in perfect 
health with his faculties unimpaired; that an easy and_ painless 
death was allotted to him. With this comfort we shall set up his 
image in our hearts as a noble and lofty vision; we shall hold his 
memory sacred and holy so long as we live; and we shall wish rest 
and peace to his ashes. 
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JOHN HITZ AS I KNEW HIM. 
By HELEN KELLER. 


Only those who knew Mr. Hitz can realize what his friendship 
meant to me. Nothing that I can write will recall one who was so 
noble and beloved. I shall not attempt to outline the facts of his 
life; but I will try to impart to others the sense that a wise, good 
man has lived among us like a benediction, that no one more lovable 
than Mr. Hitz has come into this world and gone out of it. 

John Hitz was born September 14, 1828, at Hope Glen, in 
Davos, Switzerland—the little hamlet in the heart of the Haertian 
Highlands which has since become a famous health resort. I have 
a book on Davos full of fine pictures, which he left with us last 
summer. But it is not half so eloquent as were his accounts of the 
mountains, five thousand feet above sea level, the sunrise and the 
radiant Alpine flowers. He always talked to me about Switzerland 
in his mother tongue, and I have come to love German almost as 
my own language. 

He was a man of wide experience, and he told me many stories 
about his varied, adventurous youth. In 1849 he went out to Cali- 
fornia. He saw the West as it was then, primeval, full of savage 
beauty. He saw the*endless train of emigrants making their way 
over the prairies to the distant wilds. He observed all manner of 
men who invaded the vast solitudes. He witnessed the magic with 
which gold built up cities and spread nations along the Pacific 
coast. He had occasion often to share in the hard life, the brave 
fight of those who journeyed thither, and he showed the old indom- 
itable Swiss courage. 

When Mr. Hitz returned east, he engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of pianos, and taught music in various schools. I have been 
told that before his hearing was impaired he played the piano with 
masterly skill. He was deeply interested in educational matters, 
especially manual training. He himself was a skillful wood-worker, 
true to the Swiss tradition that every one must learn a trade. He 
exerted his influence to have manual training established in American 
schools, and although it is still far from occupying the place it 
deserves, American educators have begun to appreciate its impor- 
tance. He traveled extensively in foreign lands and came into con- 
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tact with many eminent men. He was in Washington during the 
Civil War, and knew Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman. On his father’s 
death in 1864, Mr. Hitz succeeded him as Consul General from 
Switzerland, and held this office until 1881. 

I can give no adequate idea of Mr. Hitz’s varied activity. He 
was a man of tireless energy, interested in the promotion of every 
human happiness. He was one of the incorporators of the American 
Red Cross Society, an early and active member of the American 
Forestry Association. He told me of the many kinds of grass, grain, 
. and trees that he sent to Switzerland to be cultivated. 

I met Mr. Hitz first in 1892, and ever since he has been like a 
father to me. In May, 1893, the work on the Volta Bureau, with 
which his name is associated, was begun, and I well remember how 
I turned the first sod on the land for the building. The Volta 
Bureau was henceforth his home. He lived in the work, and gave 
the rest of his years to realizing Dr.- Bell’s long-cherished plan. 
Most of those who knew Mr. Hitz as Superintendent of the Voita 
Bureau remember him as a solitary man. But in his solitude his 
great soul went out to others loving and loved again. He could 
truly savy to me, “I am alone, but not lonely.” To the last day 
of his earthly life he bestowed the greatest care and affection 
on his work, for which he was qualified by his sound views on 
education, his wise sympathies, and his acquaintance with distin- 
guished men the world over. 

In addition to his labors for the deaf, Mr. Hitz was greatly 
interested in the blind. I have letters from him full of sugges- 
tions as to how I might work more efficiently, full of enthusiasm 
for the new efforts to bring instruction, usefulness, and pleasure 
to the sightless. He followed our endeavors as if they were his 
own, and cheered us on toward the goal. His constant message 
was that I should “contribute a share to the inalienable treasures 
of enlightenment, the betterment of man, and the praise of God.” 
The deaf and the blind have lost more than they can ever know 
in losing his sympathy and service. Would that all workers for 
these two classes were like him, disinterested, broad in their views, 
more anxious for the good of those whom they undertake to help 
than for the advocacy of theories. 

How shall I write his kindness to me, whom he called “meine 
innigst geliebte Tochter?” I called him Pflegevater. Once a con- 
ductor on a train asked him if he was my father. “Yes,” he 
promptly replied, “I am her foster-father.” Every day he had 
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a plan for giving me pleasure. His abundance of resource even to 
the little intimate needs of daily life used to make us laugh with 
delight. There was nothing we wanted which he did not have in 
his pockets, or could not invent. One day we were off on a long 
drive in search of cardinal flowers and ferns. The thought came 
over us that they would wither long before we got home. Behold, 
Mr. Hitz produced on the instant a jar filled with water—where 
he had found it we never knew—and fastened it to the dashboard, 
saying: “So now, you can carry a bit of the cardinal meadow along 
with you and enjoy it all day.” 

At the age of seventy Mr. Hitz learned braille, so that I could 
read his letters myself. Every morning he worked an hour before 
breakfast transcribing whatever he thought I should enjoy reading. 
Thus he copied for me books and articles on a large variety of 
subjects—poetical, philosophical, religious, social, also books for 
happy leisure hours. In a letter he wrote: “I certainly do enjoy 
transcribing this wonderful work (one of Swedenborg’s books) 
for you, and the well-nigh daily association of thought with you 
it brings to render beautiful and bright what may seem to some my 
solitary hours.” He also ordered many valuable books for me in 
French and German. 

Mr. Hitz followed me through college with close sympathy and 
insight. We discussed freely literature and history, and he sought 
to give me new aspects of great historical events. We discussed 
philosophy, in which he was widely read, and he urged me to culti- 
vate it long before I thought of a course in Radcliffe. Once he 
wrote: “As I have already told you several times, you have a 
natural bent for introspection, which in more advanced years as- 
sumes the character of philosophy, and which, added to your gift 
for literary studies in their various forms, would invest your writ- 
ings in time with a depth of thought that could not fail to prove 
enlightening and uplifting to humanity in general.” He anticipated 
the ardor with which I was to study the history of human thought. 
He almost exactly voiced the problems of touch, of internal sensa- 
tion, and of mental processes which would perplex me. 

To my merry moods, too, Mr. Hitz was responsive. He loved 
all that brings delight—the hills, the streams, the sunny spots of 
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“The fresh earth in new leaves dressed 
And the starry night, 
Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born.” 
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He visited my teacher and me every summer, and we spent 
much time out of doors. I liked best to ramble with him through 
the woods because he could hear me best in their happy silence. 
He described the trees and flowers I could not touch, until they 
seemed a tangible part of my experience. To the last he retained 
a vitality that made him young with the young. He said I never 
seemed deaf or blind to him, and I could not think of him as old. 
His spirit was so gracious and happy it radiated grace and happiness 
to others. He had more thay his share of sorrow and disillusion- 
ment. Yet his faith in human goodness never wavered. Even 
when failing health forced him to walk with painful slowness, I did 
not lose the impress of his inner vigor and joy. He breathed the 
fragrance of the fields, of the pines, and of the flowers as he had 
done sixty years before. He rejoiced amid the birds, the rocks, 
and the hills with the unalloyed joy of childhood. As we wandered 
together from one lovely nook to another, he would often exclaim, 
“How glorious life is!” Winter was on his head, but eternal spring 
was in his soul. To him all was wonderful, yet simple; all was a 
dream, and yet all was fact. I remember that after our rambles 
every one would say, “See! the old man’s face is beaming on us.” 
If he could thus give a sense of delight and freshness to us, the 
young and strong, what must his example be for those who live as 
he did, amid the withering cares of the world! 

To my teacher and me he showed constant affection which we 
appreciate all the more because we know he had a thousand friends. 
He loved a few deeply and at the same time cherished a warm re- 
gard for all men. I have met many people who welcomed him to 
their homes and cheered his lonely evenings with sociable talk, 
games and readings. Each has had an anecdote of Mr. Hitz’s 
kindness or a tender eulogy of him as a faithful friend. 

To women he brought a special message: for he was in sym- 
pathy with all sane work for their advancement. It was his unceas- 
ing effort to foster in us a larger activity. He exhorted us to think, 
that we might develop a greater capacity for usefulness. He dis- 
approved our shrinking from independent, fearless thought and 
reflection. With John Stuart Mill he held that a woman must 
think before she can feel the just value of things, while a man 
must feel before he can think justly. He desired us to grow, grow 
with the world’s growth, to beware any circumscription of our 
minds, as we would beware any grudging of our sympathy. When 
I abandoned a certain scheme for work which appealed to the 
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affectional side of my nature but which would have interfered with 
my college studies, he expressed his strong approval. 

It was Mr. Hitz who introduced me to the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. I have a lasting impression of the superb  spirit- 
uality of Mr. Hitz’s life. The spirit-realm, of which he gave me 
many beautiful and definite ideas, seemed close, real to him. The 
hereafter was not to him a recompense dreamed of as a refuge 
from the world’s ills. It was a present, eternal, joyous, inspiring 
world that shed its glory upon material surroundings. He was as 
much himself, as thoroughly human‘there as here. He lived in 
the midst of earthly limitations as he believed he would in the 
freedom of another world. I cannot feel that he is dead now. 
His departure is to me as that of one living and absent. His un- 
broken silence alone makes the difference in my life. 
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LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 
GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


By Huco HorrmMan, Ratipor, GERMANY. 
PREFATORY. 


In the following presentation, I purpose to give the readers of 
the Assoc1\TIon ReEviEW an insight into the methods pursued in 
teaching language in German Schools for the Deaf. I do so from 
the objective aim they present to me, noting at times my reasons for 
entertaining divergent views, hoping thereby to prove of service to 
others in drawing comparisons and forming conclusions. 

Language in general is a means for expressing our thoughts. 
This expression of thoughts must, however, he held distinct from 
the thoughts themselves. We have, therefore, to distinguish be- 
tween an external and an internal language. Externally it presents 
itself as movements of expression, and these movements may mani- 
fest themselves by sounds, written characters, or gestures. In all 
cases we have to do with motor effects, which depend upon internal 
causes. The internal causes giving rise to language movements are 
sensations and emotions, which, in their turn, depend upon ideas. 

Every human being must necessarily use some form of lan- 
guage expression to make known his internal states. Nature has 
given him the means to do this. The use of these means presents 
no difficulty so long as his environment is normal, and as his limita- 
tions restrict him to a primatively natural intercourse with the sur- 
rounding world. But this is changed when, in accordance with 
plans and purposes to achieve culture, he begins to shape his own 
environment consciously. Then the established conformity to all 
processes governing his environment, and the enlarged scope of 
thought attained, exact, in intercourse with his fellowmen, expres- 
sion with increased urgency, compelling him to seek greater and 
more choice means to express his thoughts and feelings. It is then 
necessary that he should have special language culture, involving not 
only instruction in the use and understanding of established forms 
and idioms of speech, but also the development of the faculty to 
grasp, through the senses and reflection, the things in themselves, 
and likewise their inter-relations. 
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With reference to language, the uninstructed deaf child resem- 
bles man existing in his primitive state. The problem, therefore, 
in his language instruction is, to arouse him out of his lingual inertia, 
and to transmit to him, at least in this direction, a part of the gains 
of culture. Or, in other words, by instruction in speech he must be 
taught to use means of language utterances other than those he has 
heretofore used, if he is to gain intercourse with hearing humanity. 
Furthermore, he must be taught to express his own thoughts as 
well as to understand those of others, being given opportunity at the 
same time to gain new perceptions and ideas. 

Thus, language instruction is connected with the various phases 
of internal and external life; with the external conditions that affect 
the mind, and with the attitude of the mind towards the external 
world. The knowledge of the external world is gained through 
object teaching, which at first, especially in the lower grades (2nd 
and 3rd school years), constitutes a phase of language instruction 
which, later on in the course of his studies, having acquired greater 
command, should be persistently continued. The expression of the 
mental processes as thoughts, and the comprehension of the thoughts 
of others, is effected through instruction in linguistic forms. These 
are the two principal phases of language instruction, and on the one 
hand are to serve as mediums whereby to achieve a knowledge of 
things, and on the other to serve in imparting knowledge of forms 
of expression. The technical phase of language, hence, comprises 
also, in part, culture of its forms. 

Both phases should receive equal and harmonious consideration 
in the instruction. This is not always the case in practice. This 
does not mean that the two phases of language instruction can re- 
ceive the same attention in all stages of the language development of 
an individual; but it does mean that in the development as a whole, 
it is necessary to correlate the two phases closely, lest occasionally 
there appear lapses in the control of language on the part of the 
pupil. In order to satisfy this requirement, language instruction has 
been subdivided into a number of separate branches, which have 
been assigned a place conjointly or successively in the course accord- 
ing to their respective character. 

However, before considering these separate branches and their 
special problems, it is necessary to mention an important differ- 
ence, already indicated, between the language development of the 
deaf, and that of persons in full possession of their senses. This 
lies not so much in the necessity of teaching the deaf language in 
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the beginning mainly from the mechanical phase of sound-formation, 
as in the effort to enable him to form correct perceptions and ideas, 
so that he may acquire language concepts with which he may learn 
to carry on higher intellectual processes and to designate these in 
terms of language. The effort on the part of the deaf child to place 
himself in conscious relation with his environment, demands a re- 
turn in instruction to a period of development which, with the hear- 
ing child, antedates the age for entering school; for the knowledge 
of things which the normal child acquires without intentional in- 
struction from the third to the sixth year of life, in his intercourse 
with parents, brothers, sisters, and playmates, can be given to the 
deaf child only after entering school. This fact entails upon lan- 
guage instruction in an institution for the deaf a far greater task; 
hence the requirement of organising tt in accordance with its dis- 
tinct branches is even more justified than elsewhere. 

It has above been stated that, with the deaf, the giving of a 
knowledge of things, as a problem of language instruction, must not 
be deprecated. Nevertheless, it must also satisfy the ordinary re- 
quirements as to its formal side. This implies the control of the 
technics of the language, familiarity with grammatical forms indicat- 
ing logical relations, skill in their use for the purpose of expressing 
thoughts, and alertness of apprehension for the purpose of under- 
standing the written or spoken thought utterances of others. This 
results in a distinction of branches as follows: 

(1) With reference to knowledge of things: object teaching 
and reading. 

(2) With reference to form instruction: speech and articula- 
tion, language forms and grammatical constructions, composition, 
reading, and colloquial language instruction. 

Since reading is referred to as serving both the real and the 
formal phases of language instruction, it must at the same time be 
mentioned that in the lower grades (second and third school years), 
it is more on the formal; in the intermediate grades (fourth to sixth 
school years), it is both real and formal; and in the advanced grades 
(seventh and eighth school years), increasingly so on the real side 
of development. 

Since the lower or elementary grade (including the preparatory 
of one year) comprises three years, the intermediate grade again 
three years, and the advanced grade the last two years, and since of 
the 24 hours’ instruction weekly in the lower grade, 18, 15, and 14 
hours respectively in the first, second, and third years are devoted 
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to language instruction; and likewise of the 28 hours’ instruction 
weekly in the intermediate grade, 14 hours, and of the 32 hours’ 
instruction weekly in the advanced grade, 16 hours are assigned to 
language instruction, the distribution of the separate branches of 
language instruction are assumed to be as follows: 

PREPARATORY GRADE (the first school year): Instruction in 
speech, object teaching, instruction in reading and writing: 18 hours 
weekly. Aims: formation of sounds, words, and sentences ; acquisi- 
tion of perceptions, establishment of ideas, simplest development of 
judgment, skill in reading and writing [stimulating perceptions in 
the different centers, and correlating these into association centers]. 
At this stage of language development, real and form development 
will be in equilibrium, if we consider that reading and writing may 
be looked upon as a “disciplina meutis,” inasmuch as its technical 
activity involves the first of language analysis. 

ELEMENTARY GRADE: This comprises the second and_ third 
school years, and puts real knowledge of things in the foreground, 
since it is necessary to procure thought material as an intelligible 
basis for further language activity, and to secure a foundation for 
later instruction in literary and scientific (real) subjects. 

While by some it is held that in this grade, and at least in the 
following, the acquirement and the understanding of language forms 
should be gained incidentally and exclusively through practice, in 
accordance with the so-called maternal school, myself with other 
practical teachers hold different views, and would even in this lower 
grade, in addition to the acquirement of language forms through 
practice, defend special systematic instruction in language forms. 
The “real” purpose (relating to information about things) of lan- 
guage instruction to which, as stated above, during the second and 
third school year, 15 and 14 hours respectively are assigned weekly, 
would be served by object teaching with 6 and 5 hours respectively ; 
its form purpose by 3 hours. In this connection, however, it is to be 
considered that object teaching and colloquial instruction (2 hours) 
also contribute in a measure to formal language culture, since they 
enhance the use of language forms in the way of practice. The 
lessons in speech (two hours) are predominantly serviceable for 
technical purposes, while the reading lessons (two hours), which 
also, probably, will continue to present technical difficulties, will serve 
chiefly formal purposes, not, however, without profit in giving infor- 
mation about things. 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADE (fourth to sixth school year): Here the 
purpose and value of the several branches of language instruction 
assume a different character, inasmuch as the instruction in geog- 
raphy, history, and the natural sciences (Realien) takes up the task 
of extending the knowledge of things; consequently, language in- 
struction is relieved thereby, and a reduction of the number of hours 
(to 14 weekly) is justified. While in the elementary grade the real 
(giving ideas) purpose predominated, the stress is here upon giving 
language forms. 

On this account the leading position will be assigned to instruc- 
tion in language forms (4 to 5 hours), while the sixth school year 
will become distinctly preparatory for later instruction in grammar ; 
object lessons (with 3 to 4 hours) will be continued only as long as 
there is not sufficient provision in the time-table for instruction about 
things by means of instruction in geography, history, and the natural 
sciences, probably until the close of the fifth school year. In the 
reading lessons (2 to 4 hours weekly) the technical difficulties should 
have been overcome by this time; they should serve on the one hand 
to vivify and supplement information about things, and, on the other 
hand, aid form instruction, inasmuch as analytic reading facilitates 
the understanding and use of language forms. 

Colloquial exercises (2 hours), as well as the exercises in com- 
position, will have chiefly form value, inasmuch as the pupils will 
have to show in both subjects (orally in the one, and in writing in 
the other) to what extent they control the respective languaye 
forms. On the real side, composition (two hours) serves scarcely 
any other purpose than that of repetition. 

From the considerations so far discussed it follows that the 
language instruction of the lower or elementary grade serves rather 


real (giving knowledge of things) culture, whilst that of the mid- | 


dle, or intermediate grade, serves chiefly form culture. 

ADVANCED GRADE (seventh to eighth school year): As already 
stated above, language instruction here serves real and form culture 
equally. The entire number of hours for language instruction 
wil be 16 weekly, of which 6 hours are assigned to reading, 6 hours 
to grammar, 2 hours to composition, and 2 hours to colloquial in- 
struction. Instruction in reading stands at the head. Its purpose 
is, on the one hand, to transmit information about things, inasmuch 
as its task is the same although of wider scope than in the inter- 
mediate grade, and, on the other hand, to give to a limited extent 
a knowledge of literature, thus serving at the same time the purpose 
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of form and of esthetic ends, Finally, however, it will become 
purely informal in its cultural effect, since the reading matter will 
furnish ample opportunity to illustrate grammar in lucid examples, 
and inasmuch as it furnishes in itself material for practice. The 
previous instruction in language forms now becomes instruction 
in grammar, 7. ¢., while the pupils up to this time were instructed 
in the use of forms chiefly through practice and habituation, this 
is henceforth to be accomplished by rational methods: they are to 
be taught to understand the relations of parts with each other; 
they are to recognize and distinguish cause and effect, antecedent 
and consequence, co-ordination, super- and sub-ordination of parts, 
actuality, possibility, ete., ete., and to learn to understand in each 
case the correct grammatical designation in accordance with logical 
laws. Here there is constant opportunity to analyze and to synthe- 
size; here, where the language itself becomes the object of exercise, 
the mind learns to think, becomes active, learns to survey given con- 
ditions, and—what for later life is of great importance—to act 
accordingly. The neglect of this cripples the mind so that it cannot 
free itself from the influence of its environment. The colloquial 
instruction will likewise serve both the real and the formal ends, and 
the purpose of form whether it introduces matters usually foreign to 
school work, or whether it imparts instruction and affords practice 
in the readiness of social intercourse, oral or in writing. Written 
exercises, which here, as in the previous grade, will always be repro- 
ductions, will serve both ends if they deal with what has been taught 


in the several branches of instruction. 

The above considerations yield the following distribution of 
hours for language instruction for the eight school years: 

I. PREPARATORY GraAbE (18 hours weekly): In the first three 
quarters: Speaking, reading and writing alternately, 18 hours. In 
the last quarter: Instruction in speech, 9 hours; object lessons in 
connection with reading and writing, 9 hours. 

II. ELEMENTARY GRADE (2nd and 3rd school years): 2nd 
school year: Object lessons, 6 hours; instruction in language forms, 
3 hours; colloquial exercises, 2 hours; reading, 2 hours; instruction 
in speech, 2 hours. 3rd school year: Object lessons, 5 hours ; instruc- 
tion in language forms, 3 hours; colloquial exercises, 2 hours; read- 
ing, 2 hours; instruction in speech, 2 hours. 

ITT. INTERMEDIATE GRADE (4th to 6th school years): 14 hours 
weekly. 4th school year: Instruction in language forms, 4 hours; 


object lessons, 3 hours; reading, 2 hours; colloquial exercises, 2 
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hours; composition, 2 hours; instruction in speech, 1 hour. 5th 
school vear: Instruction in language forms, 4 hours; object lessons, 
2 hours; reading, 3 hours; colloquial exercises, 2 hours; composi- 
tion, 2 hours; instruction in speech, 1 hour. 6th school year: In- 
struction in language forms, 5 hours; reading, 4 hours; colloquial 
exercises, 2 hours; composition, 2 hours; instruction in speech, I 
hour. 

IV. Apvance GraAbE (7th and 8th school years): 16 hours 
weekly. 7th and 8th school years: Reading, 6 hours; granimar, 6 
hours ; colloquial exercises, 2 hours; composition, 2 hours. 
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THE GREAT EXTENSION OF THE MANUAL METHOD 
IN EUROPE IN THE LAST CENTURY OWING TO 
THE INFLUENCE OF EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 

By Jos. Scuara, VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 


The Imperial Institute for the Deaf and Dumb in Vienna is the 
second established of all German schools for the deaf. It was 
founded on the 31st of March, 1779, by Joseph II, Roman-German 
Imperor, son of the famous Empress Maria Theresia, and its first 
manager was Abbé Stork, a pupil of Abbé de l'Epeé. In the year 
1777 Joseph II visited his sister, Maria Antoinette, the unhappy 
Queen of France, who was beheaded on the 16th of October, 1793, 
at Paris. On the oceasion of the visit in Paris, Joseph IT heard of 
the celebrated Institute of Abbé de 'Epeé, whom he immediately 
called on. Greatly touched by the marvelous work of the Abbé, 
the generous monarch resolved upon the founding of a similar 
institute at Vienna, which resolution was realized in the above- 
mentioned year. 

In the book “Les Sourds-muets en France et en Allemagne,” 
published by Etcheverry, 1876, in Paris, there are two letters which 
relate to the founding of this school in Vienna. As these letters are 
of great historical interest, I will give a full and exact translation 
of them. [Doth letters are written to the celebrated Abbé in Paris, 
the first by the Emperor himself, the second by Count Migazzi, 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Vienna. 


T. Lerrer oF Emperor Josern IT to pe Fret. 


VIENNA, January 6th, 1778. 
Dear REVEREND FATHER: 

But no, I will say: my dear Abbé, for I love everybody, who 
serves his neighbor and loves him with so much unselfishness. The 
Institute, which you have established for the welfare of mankind 
and whose great success I had occasion to admire, causes me to 
send you Abbé Stork, who will deliver this letter in person. I pre- 
sume he possesses the necessary abilities to learn from you to estab- 
lish and to manage a like Institute in Vienna. I know him only 
through his clerical superior, who has recommended him and whose 
attention I have called to your remarks about “les dangers de 
Capone ;” I think that I shall be able to answer for him. I hope 
that you will receive him and will impart to him your method, which 
you employ with so much success. 
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The glory and honor you have achieved in your work for the 
welfare of mankind in restoring to human society new members, 
lead me to hope, that your good heart may cause you to extend your 
charity to a part of the German deaf and dumb also, by instructing 
a teacher, who will provide the unhappy men with the necessary 
knowledge through sight, and who will teach them to think and to 
combine their thoughts. 

Farewell and be assured of my great esteem for you. 

JosepH II. 


Il. Lerrer Count Macazzi to DE 


VIENNA,, January 2nd, 1779. 
You may be assured, sir, that your letter produced delight and 
thankfulness in me. I shall never fail to praise God’s deeds, for it is 
He who has given you love for men who till now were abandoned 
to their misfortune, a love that is constant and always new. Receive 
also the assurance of my thankfulness for all the trouble you have 
had in instructing Abbé Stork, whose return I await with impatience. 
I have informed His Majesty the Emperor of your letter, who has 
noted with pleasure the testimony you gave of vour pupil. I am 

with the most cheerful admiration, dear Sir, 
Yours most respectfully, 
Count M1Gazz1, 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Vienna. 


This act of the noble Emperor was the first cause of the in- 
crease of the teaching of the deaf, especially of the teaching by the 
Manual method. The example of the philanthropic ruler was 
imitated by some German princes, who sent teachers to Abbé de 
l'Epeé and who founded schools for the deaf in their countries after” 
the pattern of the Institute in Paris or that in Vienna. So arose the 
Institutes at Karlsruhe, 1783; Prag, 1786; Munich, 1798; Waitzen, 
1802; Freising, 1804; Linz, 1812, ete. 

This circumstance of the Manual method receiving imperial 
sanction in the founding of the Institute in Vienna had a paralyzing 
effect on the development of the Oral method, which was already 
practiced by Samuel Heinicke in his Institute at Leipzig in 1778. 
Although the Oral method was not unknown to many of the German 
princes, yet it was left neglected by them, partly on account of the 
imperial example and partly on account of the general enthusiasm 
for everything foreign at that time. It was only for this reason 
that the "Manual method could affirm its leadership in the German 
countries up to the middle of the roth century. Had Emperor 
Joseph II had the opportunity of seeing the Institute of Heinicke, 
instead of that of Abbé de l’Epeé, the Oral method would have 
been brought to its due cultivation, the German method would have 
reached its present extension 50 years ago, and this method would 
be the sole ruling method today. 
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HELPS AND HINDRANCES OF DEAF CHILDREN IN 
ACOUIRING SPEECH AND LANGUAGE 
AT THE NATURAL AGE.’ 


S. GARRETT, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


The foundation “hindrance” to the early training in Speech 
and Language of deaf children, is in the general misconception 
of their condition. It is practically taken for granted that because 
they lack one sense they lack many or all the boundless possibilities 
of hearing children, when in reality they share them. Quite gen- 
erally and thoughtlessly they are nurtured in an atmosphere which 
takes it for granted that they are incapable of doing most things, 
and this environment gradually stifles the very qualities and capa- 
bilities the development of which depends on their healthy growth 
from infancy. 

Prominent among these are speech and language. The deaf 
baby cries and babbles just as the hearing baby, but once let its rela- 
tives discover that it is undisturbed by noises and therefore deaf, 
they stop the endless repetition of language which they address to 
the hearing baby when it begins to babble, and to which, impelled by 
its hereditary tendency to talk, its impulse to imitate and its budding 
power to acquire language, it gradually and naturally responds. 
The deaf baby has all these impulses and its lack of hearing is 
compensated by the ability to acquire language and speech through 
sight if and only if its attention is always and invariably directed to 
the mouth of the speaker and not distracted by efforts to convey in- 
definite ideas by the clumsy motions of the hand. It will then 
become the habit of its life. Even the deaf children of deaf parents 
and with many deaf relatives have more hearing ancestors who 
talked than who did not. 

Another “hindrance” to a deaf child’s progress is the tendency 
to spoil him and thus lay the foundation for a future of unhappiness. 
A wise mother (Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick) writes, that she 
“believes in beginning government at birth because she finds that 
the rudimentary moral faculties are all there.” She asks, “Is it 


*A paper read March 14, 1908, before a meeting of the First International 
Council of Mothers, in session in Washington, D. C. 
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kind, is it fair, to leave him untrained in obedience until life teaches 
it to him by hard knocks? Can any gift do more for him than the 
gift of self-control? 

“When he goes to school he is under a master. When he goes 
into business he is under an employer. When he attains manhood 
he must comply with the laws of health, the laws of society, or 
suffer.” 

We know that the conditions are the same, so far as the rudi- 
mentary elements of growth in plants are concerned. All the begin- 
nings of stem and leaf and flower are contained in the tiny seed, but 
if the seed is not given the required soil, sun, air and water suited to 
its best development it cannot attain its possibilities. 

The best “helps” to the deaf child acquiring speech and lan- 
guage could be‘found in its own home and are two-fold. [irst the 
child there sees only normal speech to copy and second the chances 
are that it would be surrounded by more hearing people than deaf 
people, who should individually take pleasure in showing the deaf 
child the repetition of language which the hearing child constantly 
gets through its ears. 

The delusion that the deaf child is incapable of responding suc- 
cessfully to these “helps” is, so far, so general that little is attempted 
in this way. 

There are also many deaf children in the homes of the working 
people where families have not the opportunity to do, for any of 
their children, many things that would benefit them. 

For these reasons we established the Home for the Training 
in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of school age in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and for the same reasons these homes should 
be established everywhere, where there are deaf children needing 
them. I desire to sound a vigorous note of warning, however, to 
any one planning for their foundation (and I trust there are many) 
against permitting any “hindrances” to creep in and destroy their 
success. 

One vital point is that there should be no interruption, by vaca- 
tions, of the children’s training in speech and language. We had 
none in our acquiring of them, and their training must have none 
if it is to be successful. 

Another fatal “hindrance” is carrying ideas to the child’s brain 
by motions or by anything except speech. 

An indispensable “help” is in teaching the speech and language 
of every-day life in its natural sequences. 
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The teaching of writing before the child can talk well enough 
not to be tempted to use writing in place of speech is a “hindrance.” 
In our Home we live with the children and take our meals with 
them, which affords constant opportunities for helpful conversation, 
The children learn, of course, the same plays and games as all 
children play. We train them to enter schools with hearing children 
because we think the education of the companionship of hearing 
children as important in preparing them for life in the hearing world 
as the school studies. This companionship is equally important 
later when learning their trades. 

Another object in thus segregating them among the hearing for 
education is to avoid keeping them together through adolescence 
and adult life which leads so frequently to their marrying each 
other and propagating deafness. 

In attending schools for hearing children the deaf children 
encounter the same forms of “helps” and “hindrances” that con- 
front the hearing children. There are born teachers, mediocre 
teachers and poor teachers; there are wise parents and unwise 
parents and many other factors that are either “helps” or “hind- 
rances.” 

There are also the same differences in ability in the deaf chil- 
dren as in the hearing; among both are found brilliant, mediocre 
and dull children. 

You, dear members of the Congress of Mothers, with the mu- 
tually helpful work you are inaugurating among mothers, your 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Associations and your varied efforts to aid 
children, can and do contribute to the diminution of the “hindrances” 
and the multiplication of the “helps.” 

You, delegates to the International Congress on the Welfare 
of the Child, are doubtless doing effective work for the future citi- 
zens of your respective countries. 

I am sure that we will all agree that anything that we can do 
to prevent the increase of the number of deaf children is the best 
“help” that could possibly be given them. 
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LADDIE. 
By ANNA C. REINHARDT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


In an article published in the Association Review in 1905, I 
said that Laddie was born deaf and his speech-training began when 
he was two years old. 

I also said that Laddie had hobbies, and these hobbies have 
been the key-note of his development. At one time it was playing 
Indian, at another being a “brave soldier,” or a railroad engineer, 
etc., etc. 

Every member of the family was always on tip-toe to aid and 
abet I.addie’s schemes. He hammered and sawed for weeks making 
ships. As these ships came out of the works, they were duly 
launched and christened with colors flying. 


COMPOSITION. 


“Just now I am a good deal interested in ships. I built a ship 
myself. Father helped me a little. I am going to make two life- 
boats for my ship. I am the owner of thirteen boats. Not one of 
them is covered witli barnacles.” 

Laddie’s compositions were nearly always short. On one occa- 
sion he stopped in the middle of a composition to talk it out, and 
when asked why he did not go on writing, he replied: “Don’t you 
know it’s much easier to talk than write?” 

While his mind was centered on locomotives he visited Bald- 
win’s Locomotive works and was immediately seized with a desire to 
emulate this great plant. Some day he was going to put up huge 
buildings and employ hundreds of men. 


COMPOSITION, 


“T am going to have two shifts of men. It’s mother’s business 
to pay them. 


oF THESE SHIFTS. 
“Tin-smiths, wheel-wrights, riveters, shaft makers, painters, 


glaziers, truck-makers, whistle-smiths, drivers, molders for iron, 
glass blowers, and carpenters.” 


Realizing that experience would be necessary, he immediately 
went to work and built a locomotive of tin, mounting it on the 
wheels of an old express wagon. 
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Always a lover of nature, bee keeping proved especially inter- 
esting to him. This young Huber was not satisfied until he knew 
how they built the comb, why they preferred certain flowers, where 
they carried the pollen, how the hives ought to be made, etc. He 
pored over books and pamphlets, drew pictures of bees and bee-hives, 
manufactured brood-frames, honey-boxes, and bee-hives, and spent 
much time watching his own bees in an observation hive. 

The following article written by Laddie was published in 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture :” 


BEES IN A HIVE. 


In a hive there are always more than three thousand bees, 
although I have a colony that has about forty thousand in it. 


THE QUEEN. 


The queen’s business is to lay eggs. She examines every cell 
that she wants to lay eggs in. She is very particular. 


Tue WorKER. 


The worker's business is to feed the drones and the babies, 
build combs, and gather nectar from the flowers. The worker also 
feeds the queen. The worker is particular, too. The bees will not 
stay in a hive that smells badly. In the fall the workers kill the 
drones. 

THE DRONE. 


The drone’s business is to walk around in the hive with his 
hands in his pockets and see what is going on there. 


Wax. 


Wax is made from honey. When the bee wants some wax for 
her comb she takes a sip of honey, then she takes a nap. When she 
wakes up she finds her wax pockets full. But she is not surprised. 
She moistens the wax in her mouth. Then she pushes and pulls and 
pats till there is a comb. 

ComB. 


There is a drone comb and a worker comb. I think it is best 
to have hatching brood in all your hives. I have seven bee-hives 
full of bees. 

HIveEs. 


Hives ought to be made as well as they can be made. You 
ought to use well-seasoned wood for hive-making. Make your hives 
very deep. Never have your hives right on the ground. Always 
have a box under the hive. Have your hives under a tree. A half 
barrel shade does not do much good. If your hive is being robbed 
make the door: smaller. 
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Moths, crickets, beetles, butterflies, and every living thing 
interested him. He had a butterfly net and a poison jar. Many 
happy hours were spent in his mother’s beautiful garden watching 
the birds and insects. The former he knew by name, while the 
latter he sometimes caught in his net for examination. When it was 
necessary, for scientific purposes, to kill a moth or a butterfly, it 
was dropped into the poison jar with reluctance. 

He enjoyed feeling the buzz of bees on the net, and often held 
a cricket or cicada in his little hand to feel the chirp. Bird’s nests 
were examined with great care, and if by accident the fledgelings 
were disturbed he was much distressed. 

There were always Nature lessons adapted to the months and 
seasons. In March we talked about the wind, and when Laddie was 
asked what the wind could do, he replied: “Blow off a boy’s hat, fly 
a kite, sail a ship, dry the clothes, and drive a windmill.” He 
made a weather vane of tin and mounted it on a post. It must be 
confessed that it was somewhat wobbly, but Laddie’s joy knew no 
bounds if it chanced to point in the right direction. 

There probably comes a time in every boy’s life when the desire 
for heroism is uppermost and soldiers or sailors are the heroes, real 
or imaginary. ° And this came into Laddie’s life rather early. The 
opportunity was seized and made much of. We had stories day by 
day of men whose lives were noble examples. Patriotism ran high. 
Love for his country and love for the stars and stripes often brought 
forth three rousing cheers. He was glad America was a “freedom 
country.” 

When Laddie reached what Professor James calls the “satura- 
tion point” he took up the next hobby with the same interest and 
enthusiasm as he did the ones that had gone before. 

“Authoring” was for a time his favorite occupation. He wrote 
“Stories for Big Boys and Girls” which were, to some extent, repro- 
ductions of stories he had read or heard. 

At times he soared higher than mere prose writing. Under the 
caption “Poems and Verse Blank” are found a few attempts at 
versifying. 

“Have you told lise? 
Oh, no, no! 
Have you eat pise?” 
“Little snail, crawl into the shell, 
Till you hear the bell.” 
“Little cricket, 
Go through the wicket, 
And buy a ticket.” 
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There came a time when Laddie began to wonder about the 
stars. It was soon after he had been told “The Sweet Story of 
Old.” The Star of Bethlehem led this little trusting soul to wonder 
at the glory of God, even as it had led the wise men to the manger. 

The North Star and the Big Dipper were soon as familiar as the 
aces of friends; then came Orion, and the Bull, the Twins, the 
sig Dog and the Little Dog, and so on, till the winter sky was an 
open book. If he chanced to be out after dark, he heeded not 
where he was going, but saw only the glory of the moon and stars. 
A small telescope was in use every evening until bedtime, but the 
telescopes of his own manufacture were “almost as good as the ones 
vou buy.” When told that Mizar was a double star, he confirmed it 
by looking through his telescope; then found he could see it with 
the naked eye, and said: “And you can, too, if you will only look 
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long enough.” 

So much of Laddie’s time was spent in the country and he lived 
close enough to the heart of Nature to understand her secrets. 
Geography was a delight to him because he understood the “why” 
of things. When asked how he would explain to a boy that the earth 
was round, he said: “Take him to Atlantic City and let him see the 
ships sail out of sight.” When he was eight he was taken to Yel- 
lowstone Park, and for a year after the trip he spoke of its beauty 
with the enthusiasm of a Nature lover, and Old Faithful is still 
one of his dearest friends. 

Stories of travel and adventure were for a long time his daily 
portion. One which he enjoyed intensely was Captain Slocum’s 
“Around the World in the Sloop Spray.” “The Adventure of Billy 
Top-sail” opened his eyes to the dangers of a fisherman’s life, as 
well as to the hardships of life in Newfoundland. 

Some members of the family went to South America and Laddie 
followed them with maps and photographs. He read much about 
the country then and became interested in its history, its people, and 
its industries. He learned about the nitrate fields, how coffee 
and sugar are grown, and wished he might live on a hacienda. He 
wondered whether the Southern Cross was more beautiful than 
Orion and wrote the travelers to be sure to visit the observatory at 
Arequipa. 

The stones and rocks in the neighborhood of his country home 
became subjects of interest. He soon learned the scale of hardness, 


learned to know the minerals by name, made tests with a test tube 


and litmus paper, and ended by making a collection of geological 
specimens which was the beginning of “my museum.” 
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Indian lore was always fascinating to Laddie; he loved their 
myths, legends, and superstitions. We read portions of. Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha.” He caught the rythm, and the Indian names 
were not too much for him. 

His first Bible story was the story of David. He was then not 
yet six years old, and he loved it. Later, when he was able to read, 
he enjoyed reading Bible stories as much as any others, and often 
chose one in preference to some other. “King Arthur” and “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” came when he was nine. For days and weeks he 
lived these stories and they have surely left a lasting impression. 

Dickens, Eugene Field, Hawthorne, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and James Whitcomb Riley were all more or less familiar to him 
before he was ten. In Riley he read the dialect with ease, and en- 
joyed it as thoroughly as “grown ups” do. 

Do I hear you say he is an unusual child? Yes, he is. Indeed, 
we feel he is a genius who will create his own environment. He 
has unusual surroundings, too—relatives and friends who encourage 
his every effort. He is not yet eleven. He swims, rides horseback, 
dances, works hours at a time at electricity, and does excellent work 
in modelling, drawing, and painting. ; 

The success he has thus far attained is due to the hearty 
co-operation of all who love him, but most of all to the Mother, 
whose hand is at the helm. 
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THE SIGN-LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
Hanson, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


The following statistics, showing the number of pupils in 
schools which do, and which do not, recognize and use the sign- 
language, have been compiled from the Annals for January, 1908, 
in the same manner as in former years. 

In the Annals the various schools are recorded according to 
methods of instruction used as Combined, Oral, Manual, Manual 
Alphabet, and Oral-Manual Alphabet. The Combined System 
schools employ all methods that have been found advantageous in 
educating the deaf, many of the pupils being taught entirely by 
speech in the class-room; but it is generally understood that all or 
nearly all the schools reported in the Annals as Combined recognize 
and use the sign-language for chapel services, public addresses, lec- 
tures, etc., although in many of them it is restricted in or even 
excluded from the class-room. The Manual schools are similar to 
the Combined, except that for lack of means or other untoward cir- 
cumstances, they are unable to give instruction in speech. Manual 
Alphabet schools use the manual alphabet, but reject the sign-lan- 
guage in and out of the class-room. Those recorded as Oral schools 
are supposed to exclude both the sign-language and the manual 
alphabet, although in point of fact this is not strictly the case in 
some of them. Those classed as Oral-Manual Alphabet are under- 
stood to use the Oral and Manual Alphabet methods in separate 
departments and to exclude the sign-language. ‘The Pennsylvania 
Institution at Mt. Airy is the only school in the United States at 
present in this class. 

Tabular statement of sign-language in American schools for 
the deaf from 1900 to 1907, inclusive: 


No Sign Lan- 


sign Lan- 
| guage used 
Dates | 


Manual Alpha- 
bet, but no 
Sign Language 


guage; no 
Manual Al- 
phabet 


Pupils | P’t’ge 


1900, Nov. 8645 81.5 
1901, Nov. 10.., 8967 
1902, Nov. 10..| 8839 80.7 | 
1903, Nov. 10..| 9048 806 
1904, Nov. 10... 9066 80.1 
1905, Nov. 10... 8983 79.2 | 
1906, Nov. 10..| 79.2 | 
1907, Nov. I0..) 9174 | 78.8 | 
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Pupils P’t’ge 


196 1.9 
1.9 
209 1.8 
210 1.9 
2088 
216 | 1.9 
198 | 1.7 


197 | 1.7 


Pupils P’t'ge 


1767 | 16.6 
1850 16.8 
1904 17.5 
1967 17.5 
2042 18.1 
2145 18.9 
| 
| 2277 | 19.5 


Totals 


Pupils | P’t'ge 


10,608 | 100 
11,028 | 100 
10,952, 100 
11,225 | 100 
11,316 100 
11,344 | 100 
11,648 | 100 
11,648 100 
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REPORT ON VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB AND THE BLIND IN AMERICA 
AND THE BRITISH ISLES. 


By SAMUEL JoHNsoN, BricnHton, SourH AUSTRALIA. 


[The following is the report upon his visit to American and 
3ritish Institutions, made a year ago, by Mr. Samuel Johnson, Su- 
perintendent of the South Australian Institution, at Brighton, near 
Adelaide. Mr. Johnson was trained as a teacher of the Deaf, we 
believe, in Ireland, but he has been in his present position for a 
quarter of a century. His large experience gives his views and 
deductions weight, and his report will be read with interest. The 
report is addressed to the Committee of Managers of the Brighton 
School.—Ept1ror. 


3y your kind permission I left Adelaide in January last on a six 
months holiday for the purpose of acquiring in older countries the 
latest information on the art of teaching deaf mutes and blind chil- 
dren, and also to visit my relations. After visiting the deaf and 
dumb institution at Naples, I sailed for New York, and spent the 
month of March in North America, where I visited fifteen institu- 
tions and societies for the education and well-being of the deaf and 
dumb and the blind. The heartiest reception was accorded me 
everywhere I went, and the most generous hospitality was bestowed 
on me. Every facility was afforded me for testing the work, and 
no pains were spared to further the objects of my mission. I be- 
lieve the American institutions are the finest and best of their kind 
in the world. The Gallaudet College and Kendall School for the 
Deaf at Washington, the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Mount Airy, near Philadelphia, the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington Heights, New York City, the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes on Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, the New York Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind, and the Volta Bureau at Washington for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf—all of 
which I visited—are doing a great work. There is much in com- 
mon between our methods of teaching deaf mutes and the methods 
of some of the American schools, but their system of teaching the 
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blind is different to ours. I have learnt much useful knowledge 
from the American teachers of the deaf, but it will not be necessary 
to make any drastic changes in our methods. The Americans give 
a higher education to deaf mutes than we do, but this is not because 
of any deficiency in our methods or teaching power. They admit 
young people who lose their hearing at any age up to twenty-one 
years, and retain them till they are from twenty to twenty-five years 
of age, in order to teach them trades, while ours leave much earlier, 
and learn trades in ordinary workshops. We do not admit those 
who lose their hearing after the age of twelve years if they are able 
to read and write. In the large institution at Philadelphia, where 
there are five hundred and twenty pupils, I found that 60% had lost 
their hearing, while only 25% of ours became deaf after birth. It 
will be easy to understand that young people who lose their hearing 
between the ages of seven and twenty-one years are capable of re- 
ceiving a much higher education than congenital deaf mutes. I do 
not agree with the Americans in admitting to their institutions 
young people who, although they may have the misfortune to lose 
their hearing, are already well educated; neither do I agree with 
them in teaching trades in the institutions, as I am convinced that 
the best place for a deaf mute to learn his trade is in the workshop or 
factory where he will afterwards have to earn his living. Some of 
the Superintendents of the American Institutions told me that they 
were compelled to teach trades owing to the restricted number of 
apprentices allowed in factories through the influence of the trades 
unions. I have had interviews with Dr. Gallaudet, President of the 
Deaf Mute College at Washington; Dr. Crouter, Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; Mr. 
W. B. Wait, Emeritus Principal of the New York Institution for the 
Blind; Mr. E. H. Currier, M. A., Superintendent of the New York 
Deaf and Dumb Institution; the Hon. John Hitz, Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau; Mr. F. W. Booth, Secretary of the American 
Association for Promoting the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf; the 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, General Manager of the Church Missions to 
Deaf Mutes of New York, and the Principals of the different Institu- 
tions which I visited. The enthusiasm of those gentlemen and their 
desire to supply me with such information as may benefit the deaf of 
our country has been an inspiration to me. I investigated the con- 
dition of the Adult Blind and Deaf. The blind are greatly neglected 
after they leave school. I noticed several of them begging on the 
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streets of Philadelphia, and in the city of New York the great ma- 
jority of the working blind are out of employment. The well-edu- 
cated adult deaf are in independent positions, but the poorly educated 
do not get on well owing to the insufficiency of the Missions. There 
are only two Missionaries working among the deaf of New York 
city and the adjacent towns, where there is a deaf population of 
about five thousand. 

I commenced visiting Institutions in the British Isles early in 
April, and devoted my time up to the 17th of June to the work, 
with the exception of five weeks which I spent with my wife’s rela- 
tions and my own. I visited twenty-three Institutions and Missions 
in England and Ireland. With the exception of the Royal Normal 
College for the blind at Upper Norwood, London, I found no better 
school in those countries than our own so far as education is con- 
cerned, but a few of them are better equipped. Some have fine 
gymnasiums, excellent bathrooms, and good lavatories, and in most 
of the class-rooms the seats have backs. There is much diversity of 
opinion among English teachers of deaf mutes respecting the dif- 
ferent systems of teaching. I found in some instances the Oral 
method confused with the Pure Oral, which forbids the use of 
signs and finger spelling even on the playgrounds. I am convinced 
that this system is only suitable for semi-mutes and the semi-deaf. 
The great majority of congenital deaf mutes consigned to it will 


‘fail to receive a good education. The Oral method, which is much 


broader, is capable of educating about 80% of the deaf and dumb. 
The senior pupils of schools which are conducted mainly on oral 
lines, such as the Stoke-on-Trent School, the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb 
Home, London, and the school at Anerley, near the Crystal Palace, 
are brighter and better educated than pupils of similar classes taught 
by the manual system in other schools. 

The headmasters of the various Institutions visited by me were 
most courteous, and I desire to record my hearty thanks to them for 
their kindness and attention. 

I had several interviews with the Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, M. A., 
Superintendent of the London Missions to the Deaf and Dumb, to 
whom I am greatly indebted for many kindnesses and much infor- 
mation. Mr. Gilby has established preaching places and institutes 
for adult deaf mutes in the various centers of London. He has two 
clerical and six lay assistants. The adult deaf of England as a 
whole do not compare favorably with ours. Many of them are out 
of work, some are in great poverty, and hundreds of them are in 
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the workhouses. The Institutes in Ireland are doing quite as good 
work as those in England, although they receive no state aid, while 
the English and Scotch Institutions are liberally assisted by the 
English government. The Roman Catholic Institution at Cabra, 
near Dublin, which is admirably managed, is doing excellent work. 
In the majority of schools visited by me the pupils are divided 
into two parts—one division taught by the Oral method and the 
other by the Manual. I purpose at an early date separating those 
pupils who make little or no progress in speech from the good and 
fair speakers, and I shall have them instructed entirely by the Manual 
method. By this classification I hope to improve the speech of our 
oral pupils. The pupils’ speech and lip-reading in the Pennsylvania 
School are better than ours, while the pupils of the same standing in 
our school are quite as intelligent and as well educated as theirs. 
The pupils of the senior classes of the Kendall School, Washington, 
and of the New York Institution at Washington Heights, both of 
which are combined system schools, appeared to me as well edu- 
cated as the pupils of similar classes in oral schools, but the speech 
of the latter is better than that of the former. Combined system 
teachers assert that pupils of oral schools are lacking in intelligence, 
and that many of them are poorly educated when they leave school. 
These statements will certainly not apply to the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution. The intelligence of the pupils of that school is very good, 


the education throughout the whole establishment is excellent, and - 


the speech and lip-reading are very good, but I noticed that on the 
playgrounds and generally out of school signs and manual spelling 
are allowed and are freely used, and | think this concession greatly 
aids in promoting the mental development and intelligence of the 
pupils. It must also be remembered that in every deaf mute school 
in America there is a considerable percentage of semi-mutes, some 
of whom were well educated before they lost their hearing. In my 
opinion these raise the intelligence of congenital deaf mutes by con- 
stantly associating with them and talking to them. I met with some 
very badly educated adult deaf mutes in England, and on inquiry 
found that generally they were the products of pure oral schools. 
The English method of teaching the blind is the same as that used 
by us, viz., the Braille. I consider our teachers quite as competent 
as any I met in England. I saw no male teachers in the mother 
country who are, in my opinion, better fitted for this work than 
Messrs. A. C. W. Cox and §. Cooper. 
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During my trip I visited forty Institutions and Missions, viz., 
one in Naples, fifteen in America, twenty in England, three in Ire- 
land, and one in Western Australia. The work done in the West 
Australian Institution is quite as good as that of any Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb visited by me in England. I have already held 
a teachers’ meeting with the view of effecting some improvements in 
our methods. The most pressing requirements at the Institution are 
new play-rooms, lavatories, and bathrooms, and the. forms in the 
junior class-rooms should have backs fixed on them, and chairs 
should be provided for the senior pupils. I saw no better class- 
rooms, nor finer dormitories, nor a more beautiful dining-room than 
ours in any Deaf and Dumb or Blind Institution. Your Institution 
is on the whole, when compared with others of its kind, a good 
school and comfortable home. Moreover, it has made great progress 
during the short period of thirty years which it has been in existence. 
Its fine buildings denote material advancement, while the large num- 
ber of excellent young men and young women who, as a result of 
their training in our schools, are now in independent circumstances, 
testify to the soundness of its educational methods. 
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PROGRAM OF THE EIGHTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF AT 
THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, OGDEN, UTAH. 


GENERAL PROGRAM.’ 


Saturday, July 4—Address of welcome and responses. Miscellaneous 
business. Hour to be determined at the Convention. 

Sunday, July 5.—Program to be in the hands of the ministers present. 

Monday, July 6.—9:00 a. m.—General Session.—The address of the Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet; Report of the Committee on “A Uniform Course 
of Instruction,” Supt. Chas. W. Ely, Chairman of Committee, Frederick, Md.; 
Discussion. 

2:00 p. m.—Normal Section. —J. W. Jones, Chairman, Columbus, Ohio.— 
“The Normal Department, Gallaudet Ccllege,” by Professor Percival Hall; 
Discussion. 

Monday evening—General Session—Address by Dr. Henry Suzzallo, of 
Columbia University. 

Tuesday, July 7—9:00 a. m.—General Session.—"The Essential Training 
for a Teacher of the Deaf,’ by Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Principal Swarth- 
more School and Kindergarten for the Deaf, Swarthmore, Pa.; General dis- 
cussion: opened by Supt. F. D. Clatke, Flint, Mich., Supt. J. R. Dobyns, Jack- 
son, Miss., Supt. A. L. E. Crouter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2:00 p. m.—Oral Section—Supt. C. E. White, Chairman, Omaha, Ne- 
braska.—“Status of Oral Work in our Middle West Combined-System Schools, 
and what can be done to stimulate greater interest in it,” by Supt. F. D. 
Clarke, Flint, Mich.; “The Best Method of Obtaining or Retaining the 
Natural Voice,” by Miss Frances N. Eddy, Boise, Idaho; “The Development 
of the Five-Slate System,” illustrated with a class of pupils by Miss Kath- 
erine E. Barry, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Tuesday evening—General Session—Address by Dr. W. G. Anderson, 
Yale University. 

Wednesday, July 8—9:00 a. m.—Industrial Section—Mr. Warren Robin- 
son, Chairman, Delavan, Wis.—Opening Address, by the Chairman; “A 
Matter of Time and Brains,” by Supt. W. K. Argo, Colcrado Springs, Colo. ; 
“A Course in Domestic Science,” by Elizabeth Maughan, Ogden, Utah; “Op- 
erating the Linotype,” by L. A. Long, Devils Lake, N. D.; “An Inquiry.” 

2:00 p. m.—Kindergarten Section—Program to be supplied by Supt. 
R. O. Johnson, Chairman, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Thursday, July 9—9:00 a. m.—Normal Section—Address, 15 mins. 
“Ethics in the Education of the Deaf,” by Francis H. E. O'Donnell, Berkeley, 
California; Address, 15 mins., “The Backward and Feeble-Minded Deaf,” by 
Supt. L. E. Milligan, Boulder, Montana; Address, 15 mins., “Less Text-Book, 
More Teacher,” by Mr. T. C. Forrester, Boulder, Montana. 


* The program as here published is subject to revision before the meeting 
of the Convention. 
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Program of the Eighteenth Meeting. 


2:00 p. m.—Oral Section —“Speech-Reading in the Lower Grades,” by 
Miss Nora V. Long, Indianapolis, Ind.; “Arithmetic for Primary Classes,” 
demonstrated with an oral class from the Utah School, by Miss Idella Walton, 
Jacksonville, Ill.; “Oral Work in Advanced Grades,” by Miss Clara Louise 
Finlay, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Discussion led by Miss Amelia De Motte, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; “The Normal Course for Teachers at Northampton,” by 
Miss Margaret J. Stevenson, Olathe, Kans. 

Friday, July 10—9:00 a. m.—Industrial Section—Mr. Warren Robin- 
son, Chairman, Delavan, Wis.—‘“Dairying at the Mississippi School for the 
Deaf,” by Supt. J. R. Dobyns, Jackson, Miss.; “Industrial and Agricultural 
Libraries in Schools for the Deaf,” by W. A. Schneider, Vancouver, Wash. ; 
“Do Pupils Follow up and Make a Livelihcod out of the Trades they Learn 
at School?” by Alex. L. Pach, New York, N. Y.; “A Question of Compen- 
sation,” by Supt. E. W. Walker, Delavan, Wis.; “The American Industrial 
Journal,” by the Chairman. 

2:00 p. m.—Aural Section—Principal E. H. Currier, Chairman, New 
York City. 1. Reports from Schools responding to circular issued February 
17, 1908; 2. “Report of Aural Work in the Columbia Institution,” Professor 
Percival Hall, Washington, D. C.; 3. “Development of Latent Hearing in an 
Apparently Deaf Child in the Kendall School,” by Miss Elizabeth Peet, 
Washington, D. C.; 4. “Development cf Ralph Wooden, of the Colorado 
School,” by Miss Ida M. Donald, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 5. Paper by Miss 
Elsie M. Steinke, Delavan, Wis. 

Friday evening—Art Section—Mr. W. A. Jordan, Chairman, Jackson, 
Miss.—“Art and Education,” by the Chairman; Discussion by Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, Dr. J. R. Dobyns, Mr. E. A. Gruver, Mr. Harris Taylor, Mr. Charles 
P. Gillett, and others; “Drawing as a Means of Expression,” by Mr. Max 
W. Woodbury, Ogden, Utah; “Training of the Hand and Eye,” by Mr. Hiram 
Pewers, New York City; Discussion by Mr. Arthur Bryant, Mrs. O. A. Betts, 
Weston Jenkins, Mrs. T. H. Coleman, and others; “Designing for the Deaf,” 
by Mrs. Gabrielle Le Prince, New York City; Discussion by Mr. Ernest Zell, 
Mr. Theophilus d’Estrella, Miss Ethel M. Crawford, Miss A. Leverett, J. B. 
Bumgardner, and others; “Architecture,” by Mr. Olof Hansen, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; “Specializing in Art,” by Mrs. Sylvia C. Balis, Belleville, Ontario; 
“The Deaf in Art,” by Mr. W. A. Caldwell, Berkeley, California, and Dr. 
Robert Patterson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Saturday, July 11.—9:00 a. m.—General Session.—Miscellaneous business. 

J. W. Jones, 


Chairman of the Committee on Program. 
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UNITED STATES. % 
460 
4 
SOL 450 
4 
4 
aot. 440 
30}. 450 
4 
1899 1900 190} 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. 
Taught by Speech Schoolroom Usage 
Year | Speech; Used |Usedt) | ssi s | sst | sssy 
} 1 2 3 4 i 7 8 9 
6460 5584 535. 2496-1549 | 975 | 1 
5969 552 2757 1643 | 995 | 
Paitcrice | 7164 6276 712 | 2506 | 1323 | 2412 | 3400 | 1903 | 938 I 
| 7561 793 | 645 | 2331 | 1364 3098 | 3552 | 1754 | 1487 I 
Co ae | 7578 6858 720 2050 | 305 | 4503 | 3715 | 1854 1289 I 
| 7994) 7373 621 2153 278 | 4942 | 3911 | 2035) 1424 
| 8145 7679 | 466 2279) 252 | §148 | 4274 | 1682-1723 I 
| 8320 7852 468 2359 | 5100 | | 1521 | 1264 I 
8451 Solo 2412, 304 | 5294 | 5389 | 1304 1317 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
— 
61.4 53-1) 5-1 | 23-7 | 14.7 | 9.2 | | 
64.0 55-5 5.4 | 25.7] 15.3 9.2 | | 
LOOT. | 64.7 56.0} 5.6] 27.4 | 14.6 9.2 | | 
64.7 §6.7| 6.4 | 22.6] 12.0| 21.8] 30.6]! 17.2 8.5 
BQO 67.2 60.3 5-8 | 20.0 | 12.1 | 27.4 | 31.5 | 15.6 13.2 
67.3 60-9 | 18.2 2.7 | 40.0 33.0 | 16.5 11.4 
69.1 63.7 5.4 | 186] 2.4] 42.7 | 17.6 12.3 
69.0 65.0) 4.0 19.3 2:1 | 43:6 | 36.2) 14:2 14.6 
66.1 | 19.9] 3.3 | 42.9 | 42.7 12.8 10.6 
1908 70.9 67.2 | 20-2 2.6 | 44.4 | 45.2 | 11.0 
*For corrected Table for 1900, see Vol. II, p. 549. tColumn 3, “not used,’ includes all - 
cases where it is not known that speech is used as a means of instruction. {Columns 5 and 
8 include unclassified cases taught by SS. | Columns 6 and g include unclassified cases 
taught by SSS. 
KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS, 
The diagrams represent graphically the percentage of pupils taught speech in schools for 
the deaf in the United States and Canada, according to the statistics which have been gath- 
ered annually by the REVIEW since 1899. The figures on which the diagrams are based are 
given in each case immediately under them and the columns are numbered to correspond 
to the curves upon the diagrams. 
1. Total taught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) 
2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without Spelling or Sign-language). 
3. Taught Speech, but Speech not used as a means of instruction. 
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4 CANADA. 4 
160 
wn 
sob wi _ 
a 7 i 
ais ow 
20h 420 
4 
rok SN io 
6° 8 — 
1899 1900 1/901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 
i NUMBER OF PUPILS. 
Taught byS h | Schoolroom U e 
Year | Speech| Used | Used| | ss sss| s | ss | 8S 
I 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 
404| 330| 225 64! 41 
434 | 43%.) 23 247 20 | 144 | 
384 361 | 23 | 251 8 | I02 
393 | 377 | 16 180 75| 122 250} 20} 107 
387 | 367 | 20 183} 93} 91 283) I | 63, 
354 | 282 72 75| 28] 259); — | 23 
346 273.| 73 174| 76| 23 18 
408 | 296 | 112, 183| 69} 41] 254 42 
421 | 301 | 246 — 259 | 8 | 34 
487 | 386 271 | 22 93 | 333] 13 40 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
52.1 | 42.6 1.8 | 29.0} 8.3 5.3 
55-4| 52.5| 2.9] 31.5| 2.6| 18.4 
48.8 | 45.9} 31.9] 1.0] 13.0 
| 49.2 | 47.2 2.06'| 22.6) | 353 2.6 13.4 
| §1.8 | 49.1 2.7 | 24.5 | 12.4 | 1221 37:5 2.8 8.4 
| 48.2) 38.4] 9.8) 24.4| 10.2| 3.8] 35.3 
49.5 | 39.1 | 10.4 | 249) 10.9 3-3 | 36.5 2.6 
| 55-4) 40.2) 15.2 | 24.8 9.4 6.0 | 34.5 5-7 
55-7 | 39.8 | 15.9 | 32.5 363 4.5 
| | 47-5 12.5 33-4 2 a? 41.0 1.6 4.9 
KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS—CONTINUED. 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE. 
4. Taught by Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
5. Taught by speech and Spelling (xo Sign-language). 
6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and sign-language. 
SCHOOLROOM USAGE. 
(Without reference to outside instruction.) 
7. Taught by Speech (mo Spelling, no Sign-language). 
8. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
9. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE II—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, MARCH 10, 1908. 


ScHOoLS FOR THE DEAF NUMBER OF PUPILS TAUGHT SPEECH SPEECH USED AS A MEANS OF INSTRUCTION 
Be: s s ss | ss 
} | Speech | in in in in 
THE UNITED STATES rota, | Taught Speech sated Schocitoom Schoolroom Schoolroom Schoolroom |Scheolroom Schoolroom 
° ot . | a means er S 5 
Arranged alphabetically according to _— | Taught 1 ei, ot in “used outside | outside outside outside outside outside me 
location Query 9 | Query 8 } ios | Query 7 Query 1 Query 2 Query 3 Query 4 Query 5 Query 6 
Cal. Berkeley School 148 119 2 | — 119 
Los Angeles School............. 25 25 — | 25 25 — | 
Oakland, 17th & West St. School. . 13 13 13 13 | 
« Telegraph Ave. School. 35 23 12 15 8 5 10 | 
Col. Colorado Springs School........ 127 82 45 || 8 64 14 4 
D.C. Washington, Gallaudet College (3) 98 64 34 I om 63 
St. Augustine School............ 5 22 21 15 
Cave Spring School (5)......... 159 86 73 86 -- 61 25 
Idaho Boise School 34 32 2 32 9 23 
Il, Aurora School 7 7 7 7 = “a 
“ Chicago Schools: | 
“ Ashland & Wabansia Sts.... 32 32 — || 32 32 = 
“ Ashland & W. 13th Sts...... 21 21 21 = 21 = 
Harrison St. School......... 8 8 -- 8 — _ 8 — | 
Ingleside Ave. School....... 9 9 — | 9 9 Ets 
Rockwell St. School......... 10 10 — | 10 10 
“ 67th St. & Stewart Ave...... | 70 70 — | 7o ind 70 
gist & Loomis Sts..........) 16 160 | 6 — 16 
aist Pl. & California Ave.... 7 7 —- | 7 7 
12 Public Day Schools...... 213 213 — || a13 213 — 
South May St. School....... 73 73 — || 73 73 
Yale Ave. School........... 7 7 | 7 — 7 — | 
5 5 — 5 — 5 _ _ 
Ind. Indianapolis School (6)......... 303 172 131 || 172 — — — 155 17 
Iowa. Council Bluffs School........... 250 118 132 |} 118 — — 118 
School ................ 347 162 185 || 156 6 site 156 | da an 
La. Baton Rouge School............ 148 63 85 || 63 — — | 63 
School ............+. 35 27 8 | 5 22 5 am 
Me Portland School ................ 101 90 II 90 | -- 90 
Md. Baltimore, Hollins St. School (8) 22 22 — || 22 22 | 
McCulloh St. School.. 23 23 — || 23 — | 23 -- 
“Frederick City School (9)...... 105 71 34 17 — 54 
Mass. Bevezjy School ................. 30 30 17 13 — 12 5 = 
“Boston, Newbury St. School..... 146 146 — 146 -- — 146 — 
“Randolph School ....... 104 104 ~- 104 104 -- 
Northampton School ........... 150 150 150 150 — — | 
Mich. Bay City School................ 8 8 8 — 8 | 
Marquette School .............. | 6 6 — — — | 
“Sault Ste. Marie School......... 6 6 6 6 — 
~~ ‘Traverse City School............ 7 7 7 7 
Minn. Faribault School................ 280 107 173 107 ye 73 
Miss. Jackson School (11)............ 134 73 61 73 -- - 73 
“  $t. Louis, Cass Ave. School...... 39 30 9 25 5 25 
Henrietta St. School... 50 47 3 6 41 6 
So. St. Louis School... 15 14 I 14 2 
Neb. Omaha School ............. 38D 116 64 116 ‘ee 148 
IN. MM. Sante Fe School................ | 26 3 26 ~ 
M.%. Albany Schoot................. 48 48 48 48 pat 
Brooklyn School (12)........... 99 99 99 — te 99 
“ Malone School (14)............ | 76 6 76 26 an 50 
t. Morris Park School... 24 24 24 4 ae 
“Wash’n H’ts School (15).| 487 487 487 — 310 66 
“West 187th St. School..... 16 16 — | 16 16 
N.C. Morganton School .............. 226 138 88 | 138 138 14 
N.D. Devils Lake School.... | | 3 “4 | — I 
Ohio Ashtabula School .......... 7 7 7 | — 7 
“ 6th St. School (18).. 32 28 4 28 — 28 
70 70 — | wo | = 70 
Columbus School 458 232 226 || 242 — 232 
Okla. Guthrie School ................. 105 38 67 | — 38 
Phila., Belmont Ave. School..... 65 65 — 6s 65 — = 
“ “Mt. Airy School.......... 520 408 22 | 408 — 498 
Swarthmore School ............ 4 4 | 4 4 — 
R.I. Providence School ............. 68 68 — | 68 ine — 
.D. Sioux Falls School............. 76 20 56 || 20 20 
Tenn. Knoxville School (20).......... 250 77 — — 77 = 
Ogden Gr) 84 76 8 60 16 — 45 15 


158 148 10 

MO 29 26 3 
Brooklyn School (12)........... 99 99 — 
Fordham School (13)........... 117 117 — 
Malone School (14)............ 82 76 6 
N.Y., Lexington Ave. School.... 215 215 ao 
Morris Park School... 24 24 

“ —Wash’n H’ts School (15).| 487 487 
“ West 187th St. School..... 16 16 — 
Rochester School (16)..........) 176 176 
Westchester School (17)........ 215 215 ~- 
Morganton School .............. 2206 138 88 
| 95 14 81 
Devils Lake School..........+s. 76 44 32 
Ashtabula School ............... 7 7 
Cin’nati, Gilbert & Yale Aves....) 2 2 

St. School....... 6 6 

“ —_W. 6th St. School (18)..! 32 28 4 
Cleveland’ School 70 70 
Columbus | 458 232 226 

(26). ... | 75 41 34 
. Edgewood Park School..........! 226 203 23 
Phila., Belmont Ave. School..... 65 65 
Scranton School ............... 88 88 — 
Swarthmore School ............ 4 4 — 
Providence School ............. 68 68 _— 
Cedar Spring School. .........<. 106 47 59 
Balls School............: 76 20 50 
. Knoxville School (20)..........| 250 77 173 
Austin School (for colored).....! 60 -— 60 
Austin School (for whites)..... — 262 155 
Ogden School (21).............. 84 76 8 
| 4172 103 69 || 
12 12 — | 
Vancouver | 104 60 44 || 
149 28 121 || 
School 6 6 — | 
Astwand School 14 14 
Black River Falls School........ 9 9 — 
Bloomington School ............ | 7 7 a 
Hau Claire School........ 24 24 
Fond du Lac School............ 12 
Green Bay School............... 14 14 — 
Marinette School ............... | 6 
Milwaukee School ’.............. 72 
New London School............ 7 7 a 
Platteville School 8 8 
20 20 
Rice Lake School............... 6 6 
St. Francis School...... ee : 74 45 29 
Sheboygan School .............. II II - 
Stevens Point School........ 9 
West Superior School........... 10 10 on 
Number of pupils in 140 schools........ IIQI7 8451 3466 
Percentage “ 100.0 70.9 29. 
CANADA 
Winnipeg School ............... 82 30 52 
St, Joni 022) ovis 37 10 27 
Halifax School ..........-.200- 104 66 38 
Montreal : 

St. Denis St. School........ 147 147 ae 

Ville St. Louis School....... 120 80 40 

N’tre D’me de Grace School. 70 65 5 

ils in 7 schools.......... 811 487 324 
Number of pupils in 7 scho 40.0 


Percentage 


—— 


~ For General Summary of the above, see Tables III, IV, and V. (1) 
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TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF.—MARCH to, 1908. 


United States | Canada 


GENERAL SUMMARY Per 
| No. of 
Pupils 


No. of Bi 
Pupils 


cent of | 
Pupils | 


Taught Speech 8451 70.9 || 60.0 
Speech: 3466 29.1 | 40.0 


TAUGHT SPEECH : 
Speech used as means of instruction 
Speech not used as means of instruction. . 
Not stated (whether used or not).. 


SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 
In Schoolroom— Outside— 


Symbols employ edi in above Table: 
S Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


299 
= 
= 
| 67.2 | 386 47.5 
347 2.9 12.5 
| 94 | 0.8 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
SS 43 | 0.4] 18 | 2.2 
261 | 2.2 4} 0.5 
Unclassified...... 1.9 — | 
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TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF.—MARCH to, 1908. 


MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND 
OUTSIDE 


(See diagrams, pp. 288 and 289) 


Diagrams Schoolroom Outside 


| United States Canada 


No.of Per | No.of Per 
| Pupils cent) Pupils cent 


Line 4 Total S...| 2412 | 20.2 271 | 33.4 
SS 
Ss SS 
Line 5 Total SS.. 304 2.6 29 2.7 
S SSS 
Ss Sss 
SSS SSS 
Unelass. SSS 
Line 6 Total SSS 5294 | 44.4 93 11.4 
a TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 


DEAF.—MARCH 10, 190°. 


SCHOOLROOM USAGE 
without reference to outside instruction 


(See diagrams, pp. 288 and 289) 


Diagrams Schoolroom Outside 
Ss 
Sss 
Line 7 Total’S... 
ss SS 
Ss SSS 
Line 8 Total SS.. 
SSS SSS 
Unclass. SSS 
Line 9 Total SSS. 


Symbols employed in above Tables: 
S Speech (xo Spelling, no Stgn-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (vo Sigu-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


United States Canada 
No. of Per No.of | Per 
Pupils cent Pupils | cent 


5389 | 452 333, 41.0 
| 

1304 | II.o 13 | 1.6 

1317 | 40} 4.9 
| 
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The above statistics (Tables II, III, IV, and V) have been compiled from 
replies to the following queries: 


Query 1. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used both in the 
school-room and outside, with...... pupils. 

Query 2. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but SPELLING (without sign-language) 
also used outside in chapel exercises, work-shop instruc- 
tion, etc., with...... pupils. 

Query 3. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE 
also used outside in chapel exercises, work-shop instruc- 


tion; with....... pupils. 
Query 4. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used both 
in the school-room and outside, with. .....pupils. 


Query 5. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used in 
the school-room; but SIGN-LANGUAGE also used out- 
side in chapel exercises, work-shop instruction, etc., 


Withe pupils. 
Query 6. SPEECH, SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in 
the schcol-room and outside, with...... pupils. 


Query 7. Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being used 
as a means of instruction (their general education being 


carried on by silent methods)...... pupils. 
Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being taught 
articulation or speech...... pupils. 
Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 10, 1908: Total, 
-pupils. 
NOTES. 


(1) Little Rock School (Ark.): Mr. A. G. Mashburn, the Superintendent, 
writes: “The 117 under Query 3 include 14 taught entirely by the auricular 
method.” 

(2) Dr. Job Williams, the Principal, writes: “With a large part of these 
pupils [49 under Query 6] signs are used only to a very limited degree.” Also: 
“These pupils [24 under Query 8] are taught chiefly by spelling and writing.” 

(3) and (4) Washington, Gallaudet College and Kendall School (D.C.): 
No information received. Statistics compiled from the statistics given in the 
American Annals of the Deaf of January, 1908. 

(5) Cave Spring School (Ga.): Mr. W. O. Connor, the Principal, re- 
ports 124 white and 35 negro pupils, or 159 in all. He writes, speaking of the 
35 negro pupils: “None of them are taught speech systematically. A few who 
lost hearing or have partial speech are taught, but not systematically.” 

(6) Indianapolis School (Ind.): Mr. Richard O. Johnson, the Superin- 
tendent, writes that the 155 pupils entered under Query 3 include 4 classes or 
44 kindergarten pupils. 

(7) Olathe School (Kansas): Mr. H. C. Hammond, the Superintendent, 
writes: “We have 9 oral classes; signs are not used in those except in cases 
of need. But to claim that they are not used would not be strictly correct. 
Spelling used everywhere, and chapel exercises carried on by both spelling and 
signs.’ 

(8) Baltimore, Hollins St. School (Md.): Statistics from the Assocta- 
TION REVIEW of June, 1907. See Note in that number, page 382 

(9) Frederick School (Md.): Mr. Chas. W. Ely, the Principal, writing 
of the pupils taught speech, says: “It should be added that speech is largely 
used with very many of these pupils out of school.” 


= 
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(10) Flint School (Mich.): No information received. Statistics com- 
piled from the statistics given in the American Annals of the Deaf of January, 
1908. 
(11) Jackson School (Miss.): Dr. J. R. Dobyns, the Superintendent, re- 
ports 162 pupils in school March to, 1908, but does not give the number taught 
speech. Of the speech teaching done in the school he writes: “Pupils of the 
first and second years are taught by ‘Speech,’ without signs, as far as possible. 
Such pupils as succeed in ‘speech’ and ‘lip-reading’ are continued in classes 
taught by speaking teachers. Signs are forbidden in all class-rooms except as 
a last resort in explaining the meaning of words. We endeavor to have all 
communication, outside the ‘speech-classes’ and the chapel, by means of spell- 
ing or ‘speech.’ In chapel and public lectures signs are used with all freedom.” 
Statistics used in the table from the AssoctaTION REviEw of June, 1905. 

(12) and (13) Brooklyn and Ferdham Schools (N. Y.): The 99 and 117 
pupils, respectively, of these two schools are entered under Query 3 with the 
words “and Writing” inserted, making the Query read: “Speech and Writing 
used in the school-room,” ete. 

(14) Malone School (N. Y.): No information received. Statistics from 
the AssocIATION REvIEW of June, 1907. 

(15) New York, Washington Heights, School (N.Y.): Mr. Enoch 
Henry Currier, the Principal, writes: “All the pupils are taught speech; not 
to selected pupils, as Mr. Addison reports,” [in his report of his visit to 
American schools, published in the February, 1908, number of the AssocATION 
Review.] “That has not been done for fifteen years.” Mr. Currier adds: “I 
could put, so far as teachers go, a great many of my pupils under number 1, 
but the pupils themselves would use signs, as they do in every school, and 
therefore, for absolute exactness, I prefer to use, 3, 5, and 6.” 

(16) Rochester School (N.Y.): Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, the Superin- 


tendent, interlines between Queries 7 and 8: “No pupils taught or allowed to 


communicate by silent methods.” 

(17) Westchester School (N.Y.): The 215 pupils of the school are 
entered under Query 5 with the word “Writing” inserted, making the Query 
read: “Speech, Writing, and Spelling used in the school-room,” ete. 

(18) Cincinnati, W. 6th St., School (Ohio): Miss Virginia A. Osborn, 
the Principal, states that the Board of Education having done away with the 
manual school as a separate school, the four pupils still under manual instruc- 
tion are taught in the Frechheimer school, under the charge of their former 
teacher, Miss Fesenbeck. 

(19) Salem School (Ore.): Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, the Superintendent, 
referring to Query 5, writes the following foot-note: “Query 5. ‘Without sign 
language’ is understood to mean the absolute and complete exclusion of signs. 
About three-fourths of the chapel lectures are spelled, and in both oral and 
manual school-rooms few signs are used, and in other departments the use of 
signs is being constantly more restricted.” 

(20) Knoxville School (Tenn.): No information received. Statistics 
from the AssocraTION REviEW of June, 1907. 

(21) Ogden School (Utah): Mr. Frank M. Driggs, the Superintendent, 
adds the following note: “Ninety per cent of our pupils are taught speech; 72 
per cent are oral pupils; 54 per cent are taught wholly by oral methods, and 
26 per cent by manual-oral methods. We have one manual, two manual-oral, 
and five oral classes. We use speech and writing in oral classes, spelling and 
writing in manual classes, and speech, spelling, and writing in manual-oral 
classes. Signs are not used in the school-rooms. Spelling is used in the 
chapel and everywhere, but not to the total exclusion of signs.” 

(22) St. John School (N.B.): Statistics from the AssocraTIoN REVIEW 
of June, 1907. The following report, received too late for use in the tables, was 
sent by Mr. Jos. Keating, Acting Principal: 1, 0; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 0; 6, 0; 
7, 6; 8, 30; 9, 36. 
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THE MELVILLE BELL MEMORIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE BELL SYMBOLS IN CHINESE. 


On the following pages we present fac-simile reproductions in 
Bell Symbols of the title page and first page of a printed folio 
volume recently unearthed by the late Mr. Hitz from the archives 
of the Volta Bureau, where it had been reposing for many years. 
On the cover is marked in his handwriting: 


Chinese Spoken Language 
Printed 
in China in Visible Speech Symbols. 


This, he said, was all he knew of it. He did not know how it came 
into the possession of the Bureau, who wrote it, or what it was about, 
except that he was under the impression that it was a translation of 
some portion of the Scriptures. 

These fac-similes were to have appeared in our April issue, but 
were crowded out by other matter. Meanwhile the book remained 
in Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s house. At one of his Wednesday 
evening receptions, Dr. C. D. Tenney, president of the Northern 
University, at Peking, and superintendent of schools in China, hap- 
pened to be present. Dr. Bell showed him this book, which, of 
course, was utterly unintelligible to him, and said that he himself 
did not know what it was, although remembering that many years 
ago a Scottish missionary to China had been greatly interested in 
the symbols, he thought the book was probably his work. Dr. Bell 
was of the opinion, however, that the two of them together might 
be able to read it. Dr. Bell thereupon pronounced the symbols on 
the title page. Dr. Tenney listened attentively, while the others 
present looked on, wondering what might be coming. Distinctly 
and unfalteringly Dr. Bell read on, and, as the Chinese scholar lis- 
tened, he started, bent closer, and then, astonishment and wonder in 
every tone, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, what Dr. Bell is saying is Chinese 
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for ‘The Gospel of St. Matthew, Scottish Bible Society, Peking, 


1874.’”” 
We give herewith Dr. Tenney’s translation : 


Ma-tai Fu-yin Shéng Shu 
Saii-K’o-lan Shéng Shu Hui 
Peiching, 1874. 


The symbols are in the early style of the invention. Since then 
a few changes have been made, notably in the symbols for s and sf, 
Bearing in mind that © here stands for s# and Q for s, students will 
have little difficulty in verifying for themselves the accuracy of the 
translation. 

Afterward Dr. Bell turned the pages, reading bits here and there, 
every time being understood by Dr. Tenney, who translated it to the 
others. 

Surely no one can need greater proof than this of the great 
utility of the Melville Bell Symbols and their great possibility in the 
acquisition of foreign and unknown sounds. 

Dr. Bell does not know Chinese; Dr. Tenney does not know 
the symbols; yet the two together could translate this sealed book 
of the Volta Bureau. 

By a delay in printing these interesting examples of symbol 
work, we are enabled to say that the first page contains the words 
‘* Gospel of St. Matthew, Scottish Bible Society, Peking, 1874,”’ 
and the second is the beginning of the fifth chapter of the Gospel, 
showing in Bell Symbols the Chinese version of our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount. 

But the name of the translator remains unknown. Can any of 


our readers reveal it. 
M. G. 


Melville Bell Memorial Department. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE MELVILLE BEI.I, SYMBOLS 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


In order to arrive at some idea of the present status of the sym- 
bols in our schools, a circular was addressed to them all asking 
whether the symbols were used and to what extent ; and if not used, 
why not. 

Replies from seventy-six schools were received, with the follow- 
ing results : 

Forty-six do not use the Bell symbols. 

Thirty use them to a greater or less extent. 

Of the forty-six schools replying in the negative, ten assign no 
reason ; fifteen profess acquaintance with them; fourteen do not 
know them; seven claim to use Visible Speech ‘‘ altogether,’’ but 
so evidently confuse the name with ‘‘speech-reading’’ that it is 
apparent they can neither know nor employ it. 

Of the fifteen claiming acquaintance with the symbols, nine are 
not impressed with their advantage over other means; three are 
convinced of their value for teachers, but not for pupils. 

Of the fourteen not familiar with the symbols,‘ four express en- 
tire disbelief and lack of interest, three misunderstand the name 
Visible Speech, and seven express interest and deplore lack of trained 
teachers. 

Of the thirty schools using the symbols, seventeen require that 
teachers should know them and thirteen use them to a greater or 
less extent in school work. 

M. G. 


MY DOG PONTO. 


Readers of “My Dog Ponto,” in the April Review, will be in- 
terested to know that the identity of the translator has been discov- 
ered in Miss Sarah L. D. Summers, a teacher in the Lexington 
Avenue, New York, School for the Deaf. She is, as was believed, 
a New Englander, and a native Bostonian. She was educated there 
and lived there up to the time she began to teach the deaf; and she 
was a member of Dr. Bell’s normal class. Miss Summers has lived 
in New York for the last twenty years, and says that if she were 
to translate the story now there would probably be fewer of those 
peculiarities of speech which have been noticed. 

M. G. 
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WHAT THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS MEAN TO ME, 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 

When I first saw the Bell symbols my habits of speech had al- 
ready become too firmly fixed to be readily altered. For this reason 
they could not exert very great influence on my own speech. But 
perhaps I was all the better able to realize what they might have done 
for me, as they revealed things I had never known before. They 
showed imperfections in my speech of which I had previously been 
entirely unaware. Literally, they made visible the mechanism of 
the English language. The deeper I plunged into the study of the 
symbols the more astonished I became. At every turn of the page, 
almost at every line, new surprises met me. In fact, it was almost 
like reading a new Janguage or it might be like seeing a familiar 
landscape through new spectacles. Features seen before in masses 
took on more definite, sharper outlines, 

The commonest words were the ones that took on the strangest 
aspect. I discovered then for the first time that in such words as 
was, is, as the letter s has the sound of z. That of is pronounced 
ov» that wh does not have the same sound in who (Ot) as in where 
(Oy); “ is W in then and 0 in thin; /is W in lace and W in place ; 
wis Min wine and 9 in twine. The last four sounds, it may be 
noted in passing, are not shown in the dictionary. 

In ordinary conversation there is no visible difference between 
honor and onor (OfW[, ; honest and onest (OFW[SO, 
so I was not aware of the dropping of the 4, and always said /onor 
and Aonest in full confidence of the onor and onesty of my books. 

Today I remember there is something wrong with these words, 
but forget what should be done with the 4, and am just as likely to 
put it in. 

One of the things that surprised me most in reading the symbols 
was their treatment of the small words and unaccented syllables. I 
always gave full value to the article a, saying ae man (ff STU) 
instead of | BTW. I knew, of course, that greater stress should be 
laid on accented than on unaccented syllables, but still supposed all 
vowels should be given as written; for instance, garden instead 
of gardn; eleven instead of elevn. It was news to me that the 
final consonant of one word is often run on to the commencing 
vowel of another, as when there is (@TI [S) becomes WTO. 

Other instances out of many that occur to me are: often ($3) 
and handsome (OT6O)9). A purist might insist that the pronun- 
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ciation in the latter instance is as spelt, and dictionaries back him 
up; as a matter of fact, the dis usually dropped. It is a pity that 
deaf speakers should not know when such slips are allowable. Their 
trials in acquiring intelligible utterance are great enough at best. 
It is much easier to whisper or slur over sounds than to give them 
clearly, so when ordinary folks allow themselves this privilege, deaf 
ones should not be denied it. It might even prove an advantage, 
for one does not want unusual primness and precision in speech. 
Hearing people indulging in it would be laughed at—and the aim 
surely is to make the speech of deaf persons as nearly like that of 
their companions as possible. 

The symbols, generally speaking, did not teach me much that 
I had not already known about the pronunciation of vowels in words 
constantly used, because vowel formation is clearly differentiated in 
speech reading. Hence I was never in danger when saying man of 
giving the a as in fate; of pronouncing kite with 7 as in it; meal 
with ¢ as in met; good with oas in out; true with # asin urn. 
For the learning of the right rendering of vowels in unknown words 
they are, however, invaluable. I have already enlarged my knowl- 
edge of several I had never seen spoken since the Melville Bell 
Memorial Department started the printing of matter in the symbols. 
For instance, Simon (OJf91B), which I always read G[9IV. 

The difficulty, as the examples given show, is with the conso- 
nants. One cannot forget the difference between / and 4, ¢ and d, 
although they look exactly alike in a speaker’s mouth, because so 
clearly differentiated in print. I never think of a speaker’s saying 
pat when I know he means bad. But the great majority of all our 
consonants have different sounds which unfortunately are visible 
neither on the lips of speakers nor in print, and which therefore do 
not exist for me. Instances are, /, 4, k&, J, r,s, w, x, and y. The 
letter x is very interesting in the variety of its sounds, being QO in 
exit; O in Xeres; QW in exist ; and QQ in anxious. 

Many consonants have an unpleasant habit of dropping out of a 
word altogether, as 6 in debt ; f and /in psalm; but the inconveni- 
ence this causes is shared with hearing people. 

The unphonetic and arbitrary nature of our spelling does not 
seriously disturb a hearing person, because his hearing prevents 
any misconception or forgetfulness of the current rendering of 
words. This holds good also with a deaf speech reader so faras his 
eye can trace the mechanism of the word. If his eye could follow the 
whole of it as can the ear of a hearing person, or if the written word 
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supplemented in full all that was hidden in the spoken one, there 
would be less need of the symbols. A hearing person banished for 
a few years to a foreign country, and cut off from all intercourse in 
his own tongue, forgets it entirely. If he does not hear it spoken, 
but possesses books which he constantly reads, his knowledge 
remains, and very possibly he may remember how to speak it cor- 
rectly, in so far as the printed word assists his memory of the pro- 
nunciation. But where the print fails to give the sound at all, he 
will in time surely forget it. Now this in many ways was my 
position. All that could be seen in speech or in print was remem- 
bered and spoken with at least approximate correctness, while that 
which neither speech nor print showed was forgotten and therefore 
never pronounced. I do not see how it is possible to prevent such 
forgetfulness when the memory is never assisted, by some reminder. 
In the case of the words quoted, my forgetfulness was so complete 
that I had no doubt whatever but that they should be pronounced 
as written. Reference to a dictionary might have corrected the 
error in regard to some, but why such reference when there was no 
question? Seeing them written differently in the symbols gave me 
my first apprehension that things were not as they seemed in 
these cases as in so many others. 

It will be noticed that all the examples given are different from 
those usually selected when the object is to show the unphonetic 
character of our language. I make no mention of such obvious 
examples as through (t), plough (Jt), trough ($3), or rain, 
reign, and rein of notion (QI); or financial 
because these all present no more difficulty to educated deaf speech 
readers than to hearing persons. Only such are given as are stum- 
bling blocks to deaf persons and deaf persons alone. 

The symbols show in a clear and easily remembered form the 
exact pronunciation of all sounds, and their character is so fixed 
and immovable that once having mastered them there can remain 
no doubt as to the sound they represent. They do for the eye what 
the ear does for the hearing person: ¢hey show the whole of a sound, 
In this way by occasional reference to a book written in symbols a 
deaf person is able to keep fresh his recollection of the proper pro- 
nunciation of all those sounds of which ordinary print or speech 
reading give no hint. In short, he is placed in almost as favorable 
a position as a hearing person toward the correct pronunciation 
of our language: he is enabled to see sound. 

Much has been made of the additional burden on a pupil of 
learning the symbols, but it does not seem to me as great a task as 
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is placed without comment on German children in learning the 
several forms of German writing. I learned the symbols easily, 
the chief ones in half an hour, and never afterwards forgot them. 
My two daughters, as small children, mastered the line writing form 
almost as a play. But to me the immense benefit the symbols 
would be to the deaf child, both in the start and all his life after- 
ward, far outweighs any possible difficulty their acquisition can be. 

While the unphonetic nature of our vowel characters, roughly 
speaking, causes an educated deaf person little more trouble than a 
hearing one, the tax on the deaf child must be frightful. Here is 
a sentence of twenty-two words taken at random from a daily paper: 


VOHO Ot OIG OfBow!l wie slew 


The letter a, occurring eleven times, is sounded in six different 
ways; é, occurring nine times, has five sounds; 7, eight times, with 
three separate sounds; 0, six times, with three sounds; 7, twice, each 
different; y occurs four times, sounded in as many different ways. 
The consonant 7 occurs five times in three forms. Altogether there 
are fourteen consonants, only five of which preserve the same sound 
in every case. 

Now the different sounds of all these letters have to be learned 
by heart, and in cases where neither the spoken nor the ordinary 
printed words show these, the only means that usually exists to im- 
press them upon the child’s memory is constant drilling and reiter- 
ation. This obliges constant nagging and being stopped in the 
middle of sentences, than which there is nothing more irritating 
and exhausting to the nerves of both pupil and teacher. Through - 
the symbols three-quarters of the need for this most trying labor 
disappears. Just refer to the proper symbols, and give plenty of 
exercise in reading through stories printed in them, and the child 
will learn for himself. 

The art of speech-reading and knowledge of the proper pronun- 
ciation of our language are closely co-related, it being extremely 
difficult to read correctly the movement of speakers’ lips unless the 
knowledge exists of what they should indicate. Therefore through 
the Bell Symbols deaf children may not only hope to speak intelli- 
gently sooner and with much less effort than in the past, but also 
to get more quickly in happy intercourse with their friends. 
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QUESTION BOX. 
(Questions from Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. ) 

In teaching the Deaf would you make use of the hold (+)? If 
so, will you please give several examples. 

Which would be better to use in combination with front vowels: 
the normal position for k (Q) and g (@), or the outer formation of 
these elements 

Which would be better to use in combination with point con- 
sonants ? 

Are there any cases where the inner formation of these elements 
would be better than the normal position ? 

Formation and development of ®. How may combinations 
of W be taught ? 

How would you write c/ in Visible Speech for deaf children? 
How develop it ? 

How would you write for young children the final syllable in 
such words as water, butter, etc. ? 

Final OOO proves very difficult for many pupils. Can you 
suggest any way of helping them ? 

For young Deaf Children would you advise teaching W and VU? 


REPLY BY DR. BELL. 


I will preface my reply to the questions that have been sub- 
mitted to me by saying, that in my own practice I used the Bell 
symbols for two distinct purposes: (1) to provide phonetical read- 
ing matter for deaf children so as to fix the model pronunciation in 
their memory by constant repetition of it in written form, and (2) to 
express in a clearly visible manner the difference between their own 
pronunciation and the model. 

Both purposes can be fulfilled by the employment of the Bell 
symbols, and I do not know of any other means, in use anywhere, 
whereby either object can be accomplished. The phonetical spell- 
ing of our dictionaries in which diacritical marks are employed is 
nowhere used to supply phonetical reading matter, and it could not 
be used to express the imperfect speech of our deaf children. 

Our deaf children have absolutely no literature of any kind in 
which the spelling corresponds to the pronunciation, and thus lose 
the advantage possessed by the deaf children of Germany and Italy 
who have constantly before their eyes a phonetical representation 
of their language in the ordinary literature of the people. The Bell 
symbols may be made to supply this need of our deaf children, at 
least in part, to the great benefit of speech-teaching in America. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. In teaching the deaf would you make use of the hold (+)? If 
so, will you please give several examples? 

There is little or no necessity for employing this symbol (+) in 
phonetical reading material; but, for the purpose of showing the 
difference between our speech and the speech of the children, some 
sign for the prolongation or undue retention of a position is neces- 
sary. In syllables containing long vowels the vowel positions are 
prolonged, but where short vowels occur the shortening effect is 
produced, not so much by an intentional shortening of the vowel, 
as by the prolongation of the succeeding consonant position. The 
vowels are snipped off, so to speak, by stress upon the succeeding 
obstructive position. Take for example the familiar quotation, 
‘“To be, or not to be, that is the question.”’ 


Otel! 


In emphatic utterance, with the emphasis strongly upon the word 
‘‘not,’’ the prolongation of the shut position (O#) is so great as to 
occasion a perceptible hiatus or silence in the midst of the sentence. 
The same kind of action, though in lesser degree, occurs in all short 
syllables which end with consonants. To make the difference be- 
tween the long and short syllables intelligible to a pupil, I use the 
holder (+), and also divide each syllable into distinct elementary 


articulations. 
EXAMPLES. 


O> eat 
{0+ > it 


O> caught 
OFO+ > cot 


Qh 3> calf 
> cuff 


The unnatural effect produced when deaf children attempt to 
pronounce cf in such a word as ‘‘church’’ can also be usefully 
shown to them through this symbol (+). I show them that 
they make three articulative actions when they attempt to say 
“church’’ while we only use two. They say 02% J Of We 
say OQ]T+ ON>. 

2. Which would be better to use in combination with front 


vowels, the normal position for k (Q) and g (), or the outer forma- 
tion for these elements (Q> >) ? 


| 
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The normal positions, GO ©, in reading matter, although of 
course in such words as fey and geese, Of and GLB, the outer for- 
mation is really employed; but this follows naturally from the 
principle of combination, which demands that one position shall not 
be relinquished until the next position is assumed. In actual utter- 
ance speech positions do not merely succeed one another like the 
letters on a printed page, they over/ap. In the word Of the front 
position, [, is assumed by the tongue before the QO position is relin- 
quished, thus causing the GO to become QO}; but there is no neces- 
sity to complicate our spelling in our reading material by the intro- 
duction of the modifying symbol (>), for in such a case the position 
is naturally modified by the succeeding position, if the two properly 
overlap as demanded by the principle of combination. 

3. Which would be better to use in combination with point 
consonants ? 


The normal positions without modifying signs in reading 
material. 


4. Are there any cases where the inner formation of these ele- 
ments would be better than the normal positions ? 


I know of none. In the case of k (GQ) the inner formation Oi is 
very often given by deaf children, and is very objectionable, consti- 
tuting a defect that should be corrected. The symbol (<) should 
therefore be used in such a case to show the child how the position 
assumed by him (Q:) differs from the correct position (Q). 


5. Formation and development of 7. How many combinations 
of ® should be taught ? 


The vocal and non-vocal forms. The non-vocal form is very 
easily acquired by deaf children and they should be taught to give 
the non-vocal form where / succeeds a non-vocal consonant in the 
same syllable. Examples: Alease and clean. Deaf children should 
be taught to say OW[W and rather than DW[W and AW!G, 
which are apt to become dis-syllabic, OWLS, or even DIL, ete. 
I am inclined to think that it would be well to impress this point 
upon the minds of the children by the use of the non-vocal / (W) in 
such cases in our reading material. The matter is not important, 
however, as the pronunciation can easily be established by the rule, 
that / should be made non-vocal after a non-yocal consonant in the 
same syllable with it. 


6. How would you write ch in Visible Speech for deaf children? 
How develop it? 
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Ch has several different sounds in English O in character, G9 in 
choir, OL in chew, in chaise, and in other cases is sometimes 
silent, as in yacht (MJO>). I presume you refer to ch in chew. I 
would express this sound by OQ in reading material, although -in 
our actual speech the position is more nearly OM, but this results 
from the principle of combination, the elevation of the front of the 
tongue for sh (2) being accomplished before the shut position (0) is 
relinquished. I see no necessity for adding this special character 
(Q) to the number of letters required in our phonetical reading 
material. The difficulty in getting deaf children to pronounce ch in 
an acceptable manner does not lie in the shut position, but in the 
unnecessary prolongation of the sf position. I would recommend 
teaching the deaf child to pronounce ch as ON> instead of , 
treating the 2 as a mere transitional glide (non-vocal of course). 
Example: ‘‘church’’? OQ]+ ON>. 


7. How would you write for young children the final syllable 
in such words as water, butter, etc.? 


I would simply use the voice glide, OJOl BJOI, etc. 


8. Final O6OO> proves very difficult for many pupils. Can you 
suggest any way of helping them ? 

Such a combination is difficult forany one. My plan would be 
to get the pupil to pronounce OG>O> and OQO> in contrast. In 
many cases it may prove impracticable to obtain a satisfactory pro- 
nunciation. In such cases why not try the plan of getting over 
dificult combinations adopted by ordinary, careless, slipshod speak- 
ers: Simply omit the difficult element altogether. Fexample, ‘‘asked,’’ 
JSO> would be perfectly intelligible from its context in a sentence, 
and would be much more acceptable than JOQO> with a defective 
Q, or a defective combination of GD. It is astonishing how imper- 
fectly difficult combinations of consonants are pronounced by care- 
less speakers. Why should we not allow our pupils, in difficult 
cases, to adopt an easier, though incorrect combination, if the in- 
correct form is in current use by hearing people. 

Take another case, the word ‘‘clothes.’’ In my opinion there 
is no necessity for insisting too strenuously that the // in ‘‘ clothes ’”’ 
should be pronounced by a deaf child if he cannot give it in an 
acceptable manner, for a large proportion of our population simply 
say OW} instead of AWWW, and why should not the deaf child 


take advantage of the custom. 
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I once heard an eminent divine read from the pulpit the re- 
markable sentence: ‘‘Oh! that all difference of sev were at an end.”’ 
Of course he meant “‘ sects,’’ but no one seemed to notice the error, 
least of all the clergyman himself. If such errors can be tolerated 
in a public pulpit, why should we insist that the deaf child shall 
attempt to pronounce the / in ‘‘ sects’’ if he cannot do it acceptably, 
If he can say ‘‘ sex’’—why, let it pass: none but the hyper-critical 
will be offended, and the context of the sentence in which it is used 
will make it perfectly intelligible. Ina similar manner let the deaf 
child say JOO> for JOOD> (asked), if he cannot give the latter in 
a pleasing way. 


ae 


g. For young deaf children would you advise teaching W and O? 


I certainly would. Non-vocal / and y (W O) are more easily 
pronounced by deaf children than the vocal forms, and all of us 
pronounce these elements non-vocally when they come after non- 
vocal consonants in the same syllable with them. Ordinary ears 
are offended by a vocal / or yas given by deaf children in such 
words as DOL, DWI, VALID, etc., (tree, please, scream), sounding 
like CIOL, DIW[W, and Of course these elements should 
be vocal after vocal consonants, or by themselves, following or pre- 
ceding vowels. A. G. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BELL SYMBOLS AS AN ADJUNCT TO SPEECH-READING. 
BETHEL, MAINE, April 14, 1908. 

I do not understand how such good results are ob- 
tained by those teachers who do not understand and apply the 
principles of Visible Speech. 

For the instruction of adult pupils, who having lost their hear- 
ing have also lost clearness of enunciation, I find Visible Speech 
especially helpful, and for correction of manifest defects it is inval- 
uable. I have used it for giving correct sounds in German and 
French. 

How could a teacher show the distinction between JY and ly, a 
distinction which I have always made, without the Bell symbols? 

In teaching Speech reading also, I make use of the Bell sym- 
bols, letting the pupil write exercises, and of course read selections 
that I have written. I make great use of the symbols in writing 
words just as they look and requiring the pupil to supply the miss- 
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ing voice, or voice-with-soft-palate-depressed in such a way as to ren- 
der the word or phrase intelligible ; for instance : 4 
demand == = = = = 
= = Ol[slb = — Ols[wo> 

Or a word may be reduced to its lowest terms and demand result in 
Ofo[TO> Anything to induce the pupil to translate quickly what 
he sees into the spoken word. 

This work is for home study and is better than giving a list of 
words to commit to memory, or at least supplements that study. 
Perhaps letters might be used in place of the Bell symbols, but it 
seems to me that a letter commits one toa fore-ordained notion of a 
word and sends the mind off into a consideration of that word and 


its connection with the subject. 
Mary H. TRUE. 


Norr.—The Editor directs particular attention to Miss True’s 
remark, that ‘‘. . . alettercommits one toa foreordained notion of 
a word, and sends the mind off into a consideration of that word and 
its connection with the subject.’’ Miss True here clearly indicates 
one of the fundamental differences between the symbols and or- 
dinary letters. It is their absolute disconnection with alphabets 
that constitutes their great superiority for their purpose. Through 
them it is possible to think of sounds as sounds pure and simple, 
and to arrive at their values as such, a thing impossible by any 
means which is also connected with their use as words. M. G. 


THE BELL SYMBOLS VS. DIACRITICAL MARKS. . 


. I shall appreciate very much a letter from you, show- 
ing in what way visible writing (or Visible Speech) offers any material 
gain in the teaching of sounds and correcting of sounds over against 
the diacritical marks to be found in the dictionary. I have been a 
close follower of everything written on and about Visible Speech, 
but till now I have failed to see any advantage of using it in the in- 
struction of the Deaf. . . . Ido not see why the child should 
not be able to retain the memory of the sound by the diacritical 
mark, and do it just as well as with the help of visible writing, the 
memorizing of which must be a great additional burden to the Deaf. 

Wm. GIELOW. 


REPLY BY Miss FULLER. 
The symbols of Visible Speech have this distinctive advantage 


over diacritical marks: they are directive, while diacritical marks 
are wholly arbitrary and are different in meaning in the various 
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dictionaries, thus requiring the study of the ‘‘ key to the sounds of 
marked letters’’ whenever an unfamiliar dictionary is consulted, 
Visible Speech symbols are unchangeable, and any person, whether 
deaf or hearing, can follow their guidance with entire confidence, 
knowing that, having learned to interpret them, he has nothing to 
question. This characteristic alone makes them of immense value, 
The time and place for the use of Visible Speech symbols in the 
early education of deaf children is a matter about which teachers 
may differ, but there can be no doubt of the importance of teaching 
every speaking deaf child to understand and to use them. 

In my opinion, nothing furnishes a teacher with so good a basis 
upon which to found his work in speech development as a knowl- 
edge of Visible Speech, and none can afford to neglect a careful study 
of it. SARAH FULLER. 

HORACE MANN ScHOOL, Boston, Mass. 


THE WRITING OF CH. 


Have been wanting to write you ever since the April REVIEW 
came to put in my little word on the Visible Speech symbol for cA. 
I have always made a distinction between ¢/ initial and final, for to 
me there is a marked difference. Take ‘‘church’’; to me, the 
initial is a purely shut position, and the symbol would be Q, while 
the final is a shut followed by center aperature, and the symbol 
would be QQ. I treat / and soft g the same, © initial, OM final. 

E. F. W. D. 


BIW 


Copies of the stories and rhymes so far printed in the Mel- 
ville Bell Memorial Department can be obtained in booklet form on 
application to the Secretary of the Association, 1525 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Washington, D.C. To cover cost of publication and mail- 
ing, a charge of 25 cents per dozen copies will be made. M. G. 
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THE INSTITUTION PRESS. 


A CONDITION AND NOT A THEORY. 


The following very sensible remarks are from the pen of Superintendent 
Walker of the Florida school: 

“That the combined-method system cf educating deaf children is a faulty 
system is admitted by a number of superintendents; in fact, it is admitted by 
a great majority of them. We have pointed out for a number of years this 
illogical system of wedding two metheds so absolutely incompatible. But 
the readjustment, or rearrangement of the system? It is, as our friend 
Blattner is wont to say, a condition and not a theory we are facing. It is 
a case of dollars and cents. Admitting, as most of us do, the fallacy of the 
present arrangement, we, especially of the South, know that our common- 
wealths are not rich and prosperous enough to give us a per capita of from 
$300 to $400 with which to remedy our existing deficiency of systems. The 
best that we can do is to apply ourselves earnestly and studiously to our 
present system, not abusing it, but with a determination to get all the good 
there is in it. A strict application of the system will undoubtedly relieve 
it of some cf its so-called faults. One trouble with a number of our schools 
today is the laxity of its application.” 

Mr. Walker is evidently puzzling over this question more than usual at 
the present time, as he has a hig appropriation to erect new buildings. It 
behocves him to consider it seriously in all its bearings, as the plans of con- 
struction adopted and the ccnsequent policy pursued may necessarily be per- 
manent. As he says, the question is largely one of dollars and cents; at any 
rate that feature of it can not be overlooked, and in his case it is doubtless 
one of grave importance. It costs more to construct buildings and conduct 
a school with a view to a proper adjustment and co6drdination of methods 
than to continue the plans in vogue for a generation or two past. Then too 
the division into manual and oral departments makes the problem of classifica- 
tion more difficult, and in the case of a small school like that of Florida the 
classes in each department would be so small as to make the cost of instruc- 
tion rather heavy. But all this would have to be considered, and Mr. Walker 
has the opportunity of a lifetime, if he can see his way clear, to inaugurate 
a new policy in his State. Of course a great improvement under our present 
system is possible, as he says, if its privileges were not abused and every one 
connected with the school earnestly and conscientiouly tried to promote a 
spirit in favor of persistent speech by the pupils in our oral departments. The 
trouble is there is too much laxity along that line; it not infrequently hap- 
pens that oral teachers even, the very ones that should be zealous in the 
promotion of a speech spirit, are indifferent. Under such circumstances and 
with the additional disadvantage of large classes teaching speech to deaf 
children in combined-system schools as at present organized is uphill busi- 
ness; we go further and declare that to impart a practical command of speech, 
with such obstacles to overcome, is well nigh impossible. Let those who in 
unctous self-flattery are disposed to deny this show up. We repeat what we 
have asserted often before that the ideal adjustment of our combined-svstem 
schools is to have a pure oral department, and a manual department. separate 
and apart, where the speech failures and those who enter school too old 
to learn speech can be placed. It has been our contention all along that even 
under the most favorable circumstances a considerable number would thus 
find their way to the manual department and the latter would continue to be 
a necessity. Such a policy, if carefully and conscientiously pursued, would, 
while giving every deaf child a chance to learn speech, land the oral misfits 
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where they belong and rid the oral classes of a burden and a drag. There 
is no question in our mind that this is the proper solution of a vexed prob- 
lem, and it will sooner or later be solved in this way generally throughout the 
country. In our smaller and poorer States the change will perhaps be long 
deferred, but in the wealthier and more populous States the way will readily 
open. The essential thing is for every one concerned to approach the question 
in the proper spirit, laving aside all prejudice and looking only to the best 
interests of the deaf child. Those schools securing big sums for enlargement 
or new plants have it in their power to usher in the change at once. Will 
they do it? Let us register a warning to our ultra-conservative friends, and 
do it in all kindness. If they persist in pursuing the even tenor of their way 
they may, ere long, be up against a pressure from without to do the imprac- 
tical thing, that is, adopt the pure oral method in toto. This is no threat; we 
should be as sorry as they to see the question take such a turn.—[The Lone 
Star (Texas).] 


THE NEW COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS. 


The March number of the Annals contains the long expected announce- 
ment by the authorities of the proposed change in the requirements for ad- 
mission to Gallaudet College. But, as this new change does not go into effect 
until 1909, we shall have one more opportunity at the end of this school year 
to send pupils to college under the old entrance plan. ; 

The preparatory work outlined in English—composition writing, the 
course in reading, and the close study of a list of selected English master- 
pieces—will be difficult to many pupils, even to the brightest in any school for 
the deaf. To successfully take a class of advanced pupils who are the pro- 
ducts of our primary and intermediate departments through this course 
alone will depend in large measure on the character of their early work in 
language and the manner they have been taught to think for themselves in 
the lower grades. Development of the thinking and language habits must 
be the great aim of every school for the deaf that hopes hereafter to send 
pupils to Gallaudet College. And the work along this line must be careful, 
rigid, and thorough. 

The addition of Algebra and Latin to the list of required subjects will 
also make the work of preparation harder for the pupils. To most of our 
pupils these studies will be entirely new, and, to learn them, more time will 
be needed. But, if shop work is dispensed with during the last two years of 
preparation, we can give our boys and girls sufficient time for study, compo- 
sition work, and the perusal of the recommended reading course. 

We believe the new arrangement will result in raising the standard of 
both the schools and the college. Therefore let us buckle down to harder 
work and try to bring this about.—[ Michigan Mirror.] 


A NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mr. William C. Ritter has been elected superintendent of the recently 
established school for the colored deaf and blind in Virginia. He received 
the unanimous vote of the board, which was quite a compliment. The honor 
conferred was well merited. Besides being an intelligent, energetic fellow, 
Mr. Ritter has worked for years, in season and out, to have the legislature 
of his State recognize the needs of the colored deaf and blind. Two years 
ago a bill establishing a school for them was passed through Mr. Ritter’s 
efforts, but the money appropriated was not available on account of some 
technical ovérsight in the passage of the bill. We understand that twenty- 
five thousand dollars have been set aside by the legislature to establish the 
school and start it off. Offers of sites are called for, and,two have already 
been offered with perhaps others to follow. Mr. Ritter has been authorized 
to inspect these and cthers that may be offered and report to the board by 
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May 15. We are glad to know that Virginia is at last to have such a school 
and that the man who did so much toward securing the means is rewarded 
with the superiniendency. It is not always the way of the world that a man 
is thus rewarded fer his labor in the interests of a worthy cause. Politics 
and favoritism too cften decide such appointments. Mr. Ritter is a deaf man 
and his own affliction is calculated to put him in thorough sympathy with 
the afflicted who will come under his charge. He is a semi-mute and received 
his education mostly at the Staunton school. It was in large measure due to 
his persistent efforts that the last convention of the N. A. D. was secured for 
Virginia—[Lone Star (Texas).] 


One of the progressive young members of the profession puts it some- 
thing like this: 

“We are all practically agreed that the combined method as we now 
have it in most schools is not bringing the results we want; but any other 
arrangement than that we now have would cost more than the states can 
afford to pay and we must therefore peg away and do the best we can with 
what we have.” 

The young man is right, perhaps, so far as he goes, but he could have 
said more and I am sure he will pardon us if we add what his aggressive and 


progressive course in his own State leads us to believe he would have said 


had he pursued the subject further. 

We probably do know better work could be done with more money, and 
all cf us, no doubt, with due consideration for the public purse, are consci- 
entiously working away the best we can, making the most of what we have. 

But we should do some other things that we may be leaving undone be- 
cause they may seem not altcgether pleasing to us or to the public generally. 
If we know a better way of teaching the deaf than we have in our own 
schools, it is our duty to tell our lawmakers so, leaving the cost entirely for 
their consideration and action. The loyal people of any State are proud of 
their State and glad to see progress along all lines of work undertaken by it. 
While to know what is best is not always to do what is best, we certainly 
cannot expect or hope for progressive action without accurate and complete 
knowledge. It is perfectly legitimate to show that we are making the most 
of that placed in our hands to work with, but we must never omit to explain 
that there is a better way and that greater results may be had at greater cost. 
When the people understand the situation thoroughly and feel that they are 
getting full returns for their investment, but that for the lack of a compar- 
atively small additional amount the returns are proportionately far shorter 
than could be had for the greater outlay, it is only a question of time when 
they will provide for the best that is to he had. 

This solution of the whole matter lies in a campaign of education origi- 
nating with those who are in a position to know and extending to the whole 
people who when they are interested really want to know. Let all the schools 
get together and decide upon what is the best method of making intelligent, 
self-supporting citizens of the deaf and the blind, giving the matter of cost 
an entirely secondary consideration; let all Boards of Trustees fully under- 
stand the conclusions reached by the schools and let them in their official 
utterances fully endorse all that is decided upon, frankly stating wherein their 
respective schools are short and earnestly appealing for funds enough to bring 
them up to the standard agreed upon as the best; let all this be done in- 
sistently and persistently, year in and year out and we predict that results 
will be apparent much sooner than the most sanguine of us would expect. 

Contentment is a good thing in a certain sense, but in another it is 
stagnation and death. The teacher who ceases to improve goes backward and 
Is soon unfit to hold a position. The school that rests on its past or present 
achievements, that accepts without protest that which is inadequate to its 
wants, or that hesitates to show wherein its own work is hampered by any 
lack whatever, is not keeping step in the march of progress in which we 
should all stand shoulder to shoulder, none too strong when perfectly united 
im one common cause.—[Colorado Index.] 7 
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Apropos of several recent editorials in regard to the sense of smell of the 
blind-deaf, observation of the blind-deaf of this school has not resulted in as 
many remarkable discoveries as are credited elsewhere—yet there is abund- 
ant evidence that these children do possess a very acute sense of smell. 

The incident related in the School Helper by Mr. William Wade of a 
man who reprimanded Lottie Sullivan for saying she recognized him after 
an absence of two years by smelling him, is a deplorable fact; but it is im- 
possible to determine by what smell she was able to do it. 

it is doubtful if Lottie—herself—has a definite idea of what personal 
odor means. For instance, she frequently tells one of her teachers, “I like 
your personal odcr very much,” and when asked to tell what it 1s like spells 
“Powder.” She recognizes the engineer's presence, without touching him, by 
the “engine-room smell,” as she calls it; and those who live in the new build- 
ing by the “new building smell.” She can tell when one of her teachers has 
been helping in the kitchen at home by the oder of cooking in her hair; and 
she readily distinguishes the various stores as she walks along the street. 
All this is evidence of a keen sense of smell but does not suggest particular 
ability at distinguishing personal odors. 

She recognizes certain friends readily . others with decided hesitation. 
She ‘remembers some for several years; others are forgotten in a week. It 
is impossible to give a reason for this which would be more than a supposi- 
tion since, as vet, no reason is definitely known. That she knows some people 
by rings, bracelets, a peculiarity of the hand in size or nervousness, and others 
by smell is certainly true and it is very probable that she is keenly sensitive 
to the distinctive personal smell of individuals and may recognize them in that 
way. There are persons who are sighted and hearing who claim they can 
recognize a large majority of people by their personal odor, so why should not 
the blind-deaf be able to do it? Yet there is always danger of forming opinions 
based largely on conjecture; and what is not based on actual facts, well 
proved, is not worth while and sometimes very misleading.—[Colorado Index.] 


Andrew Carnegie has added $5,000,000 to the Fund given to provide 
retiring pensions for college professors who have passed the age of greatest 
usefulness, for the purpose of extending its benefits to the professors of State 
Universities. All instituticns receiving State aid have heretofore been barred 
from participation in the benefits of the Fund, but their representatives have 
succeeded in bringing about a reversal of Mr. Carnegie’s policy toward them. 

Why should not Schools for the Deaf be included among the State insti- 
tutions receiving the benefits of the Fund? As our Schools are strictly edu- 
cational institutions and the work requires a specialization in the same manner 
that the preparation for professorships in colleges does, it looks as if the edu- 
cators of the deaf have good grounds for a claim to a share in its benefits. 

At the last meeting of the Speech Association, held at Pittsburg in the 
summer of 1906, a committee consisting of Dr. A. Graham Bell, Mr. W. 
Johnson, Superintendent of the Indiana School, and Mr. Edward Lyon was 
appointed to confer with Mr. C Carnegie on this matter. Teachers of the Deaf 
await the report of the Committee with interest—[Kentucky Standard.] 


When a mother takes her new-born babe in her arms she begins uncon- 
sciously to educate him. She is God’s appointed teacher; she was prepared 
by Him for this duty. She is therefore the true teacher of all mankind. Fol- 
lowing her closely we find that her “course of study” embraces seven subjects. 
She teaches him about things, about people, about himself, about the earth; 
she teaches him to count; she teaches him Janguage, and instructs him in 
ethics. If teachers of the deaf desire success to crown their labors, let them 
study assiduously the mother and the child, study how the above enumerated 
subjects are woven into the very life of the child, and then apply their knowl- 
edge to their class of little beginners. Work also to bring out the individ- 
uality and originality of the child—[Florida School Herald.] 
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THE MELVILLE BELL MEMORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


With this number, as will be observed, there is presented a new 
title for our Department of Visible Speech, namely, the “Melville 
Bell Memorial Department.” The appropriateness of the title is 
obvious to all familiar with the fact that the “universal phonetic 
alphabet” known as Visible Speech is the invention of the late 
Alexander Melville Bell, and with the further fact that the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the department upon the plan in view 
have been rendered possible on the part:of the Association through 
the possession of the recently acquired “Alexander Melville Bell 
Memorial Fund,” a foundation created with it as one of its chief pur- 
poses the perpetuation and propagation of the Melville Bell Symbols 
through publication and other means. It is proposed to make this 
department a permanent and prominent feature of the REvrew, with 
the aim that it shall be a practical, helpful auxiliary to all school 
work in giving intelligible speech to deaf children. Through a for- 
tunate arrangement that we have been enabled to make, the editorial 
oversight and direction of the department have been assumed by 
M. Gardiner, who is abundantly qualified for the position through 
profound interest in the work of the education of the deaf and with 
practical knowledge of the subject of speech teaching and its prob- 
lems, together with an intimate acquaintance with the Melville Bell 
Symbols in their various uses and values. Already the editors have 
received many words of encouragement and expressions of satisfac- 
tion with reference to the new department and its establishment 
from the leading speech teachers of the country who, with keen 
vision, see the beneficial effects sure to inure to the work at large 
through a more extended and intimate knowledge by teachers of the 
Melville Bell Symbols and of the science of phonetics that is based 
upon them. This means much as interpreting the general thought 
throughout the profession, and we cannot but feel that the seed 
sown and to be sown through means of the department is to find 
ready and fertile soil, and that it will spring up to bear abundant 
fruit showing in the more intelligible, as well as more intelligent 
speech of all deaf children under instruction. F. B. W. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU AND THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


As will be read in the report of the proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting, printed elsewhere in this number, the preliminaries are 
now in progress whereby the Volta Bureau will be placed under the 
general direction of the Board of Directors of the Association. 
While the announcement of the gift will come in the nature of a 
surprise to the Association generally throughout its membership, it 
will be received, we are sure, with the liveliest feelings of gratifica- 
tion in view of what it means for the Association in the material 
increase of its resources, the addition to its activities, and the enlarge- 
ment of its influence and its field of work. Gratification too will be 
felt at this manifestation of Dr. Bell’s continued interest in the work 
of the Association which he founded, and of his confidence in its 
management. It would anticipate matters not yet settled for us to 
say more at this time regarding the new relations instituted between 
the Association and the Volta Bureau, and between them both and 
the work of deaf education at large. Dut it is quite safe to say, as 
regards the latter, that the relations and policies of the two institu 
tions with all outside interests will suffer little, if indeed any, change 
from those that have in the past and up to the present time prevailed. 


F. W. B. 


THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
AT OGDEN. 

The following announcement from Mr. Driggs regarding ar- 
rangements for the Convention to be held at Ogden, Utah, July 
4-11, includes important details as to railroad rates and entertain- 
ment that all planning to attend will be glad to know: 

The same tourists’ rates will be made from eastern points to 
Ogden as were in effect last year; that is, commencing with June 
Ist and daily throughout the summer, excursion tickets will be sold 
from Omaha and Kansas City at a rate of $30.50; from St. Louis 
$38.00, and from Chicago $43.00. These tickets have stop-over 
privileges and are good returning until October 31. 

The railroad people will make a rate of $61.50 from Ogden to 
the Yellowstone Park and return, including stage fare and hotel 
accommodations for their five-day trip via the Mammoth Hot 
Springs, and a rate of $54.00 covering their four-day trip in the 
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Park. They believe that in the majority of cases it will be to the 
advantage of persons desiring to visit the Yellowstone to purchase 
“Yellowstone tickets” from starting point and stop over at Ogden 
for the Convention. 

The matter of entertainment is in the hands of a committee of 
our teachers. Among their plans we may mention: a special con- 
cert for the members of the Convention by the famous Ogden 
Tabernacle Choir of two hundred voices; an outing to Salt Lake 
City and the Great Salt Lake, which will include an organ recital in 
the great Mormon Tabernacle, a trip about Salt Lake City, a bath 
in our briny inland sea, and dancing in the Saltair pavilion over the 
lake; daily excursions up Ogden Canyon one mile east of the Insti- 
tution; trips to the summit of Observation Peak, a snow-capped 
mountain immediately east of us and 11,000 feet above sea level; 
visits to the State Industrial School, the Ogden Sugar Factory, the 
Hot Springs, ete. 


FOREIGN VISITORS TO OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Our Eastern American schools have been visited recently by 
teachers from abroad in the persons of Mr. N. K. Larsen, of the 
Nyborg, Denmark, school, and Miss J. S. F. Douglas, of Birming- 
ham, England. Mr. Larsen is an associate of Dr. Forchhammer 
and Mr. Hansen, in the Nyborg school, and Miss Douglas is a 
teacher in one of the day schools of Birmingham, who has during 
her absence from her post spent some time in Australia visiting 
schools in that country. Both visitors made a thorough inspection 
and study of the Volta Bureau while in Washington. — F. W. B. 


THE EIGHTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Eighth Summer Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, as will be seen in the 
report of the Board proceedings, has been appointed to be held in 
Chicago, in the summer of 1909. As this will be the first meeting 
presenting a literary program held in the West, it will, we feel as- 
sured, be welcomed by our members in that region and be largely 
attended by them. It is expected that the sessions of the meeting 
will be held at the Chicago Normal School, where accommodations 
will be afforded of a high order in all respects. F. W. B. 
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A SPEED TEST OF THE SINGLE AND DOUBLE-HAND 
ALPHABETS. 

The opportunity presenting itself for a test of the relative 
rapidity of spelling by the single-hand and the double-hand alpha- 
bets, we availed ourself of it to settle the question in our own mind 
once for all. And that others interested may have the benefit of the 
test made, we present the results of it below. The conditions of the 
test were these: that a person accustomed to both alphabets, and 
equally skilled in their use, should spell a given passage, first in the 
one alphabet, then in the other, the time occupied in each spelling 
to be noted by the watch. The person fulfilling the first of the con- 
ditions we found in Mr. Wm. Lee, a deaf man connected with the 
Pennsylvania Institution, whose education in its earlier part was 
gained in an Institution in Ireland where the double-hand alphabet 
was used, and in the later part at the old Broad and Pine Streets 
School in Philadelphia, where the single-hand alphabet was in use. 

The Lord’s Prayer was used in the test, and to prevent any 
omissions in the spelling of it, a chart containing it was held in 
view of the speller. The instructions were that the spelling should 
be at top speed, and that the letters be made plainly and without 
omissions. After two or three spellings with each alphabet without 
timing to bring all conditions to their best, three tests with each 
alphabet were made with the following results: 


First Second Third Total of 

‘Test. Test. Test. Three Tests. 
Double-hand, spelled in..... 35 seconds 35 seconds 36seconds 106 seconds 


The difference between the two speeds is slight, yet it shows 
the double-hand to be the speedier by about 7 per cent. 

While we can not say anything of the relative plainness of the 
two kinds of spelling in this exhibition, having too little familiarity 
ourself with the double-hand alphabet, we can say there was some- 
thing of slurring over and even a suspicion of actual omission of 
some of the letters in the single-hand renderings, while, so far as 
we could judge, there was nothing of the kind in the case of the 
double-hand spellings. 

In response to our questions as to the relative ease of reading 
with the two alphabets, Mr. Lee gave his testimony positively in 
favor of the double-hand, saving that it was easier and less tiresome 
to read; also that it was easier and less tiresome to the one spelling. 
This test and Mr. Lee’s testimony ought to go far to settle points 
heretofore in doubt in the minds of some who of late have been 
giving thought to the question of the relative superiority of the two 
alphabets. F. W. B. 
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PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION, OF THE N. E. A. 


The following is the program as published of the Department 
of Special Education of the N. E. A., for the meetings at Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 29-July 3, 1908: 


Wednesday Morning, July 1—Topic: The Special Child. 1. 
The Home and the Special Child—Jane Addams, Hull House, Chi- 
cago; 2. The Public School and the Special Child—Earl Barnes, 
lecturer for the American Society for Extension of University 
Teaching, Philadelphia, Pa.; discussion led by Alexander Johnson, 
secretary of The National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thursday Morning, July 2—Topic: The Problems of the Spe- 
cial Class. 1. Report of the President—E. R. Johnstone, superin- 
tendent, State School for the Feeble Minded, Vineland, N. J.; 2. 
Elizabeth EF. Farrell, inspector of ungraded classes, Public Schools, 
New York city; 3. Isabel Thompson Smart, M. D., medical exam- 
iner, department of mentally defective children, New York city; 
general discussion led by Ada M. Fitts, Boston, Mass.; Dorothy M. 
Caterson, New York city. 

Thursday Afternoon, July 2—Joint Session with Departments 
of Child Study and of Educational Committees of Women’s Organ- 
izations. 

The officers of the Department for this year are: President, 
FE. R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J.; Vice-President, O. H. Burritt, 
Batavia, N. Y.; Secretary, Jennie Smith, Eau Claire, Wis.; Chair- 
man Local Committee, Grace C. Burton, School for the Deaf, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The following personal note we have received from Miss Bur- 
ton, Chairman of the Local Committee: 

“T should be glad if vou would publish in the Review an invi- 
tation to all superintendents and teachers of Deaf schools who come 
to the N. E. A. to make their headquarters for rest and information 
at the School for the Deaf, 2380 E. Fifty-fifth street. I shall be 
glad to keep open house for that purpose, both as principal of the 
school and in my capacity of chairman of the local Special Educa- 
tion Department.” 


A new edition of the work on “Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. Yale, has been pub- 
lished by the Association, and it can now be supplied upon applica- 
tion to the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents; 
five copies, $1.00. 
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A BOOK OF IDIOMS. 


We have received from the author, Dr. J. L. Smith, of the Minne- 
sota school, a small book containing the more common idioms in 
the language, illustrated by use in sentences. There is a difference 
of opinion in the profession as to the wisdom of deliberately and 
laboriously teaching idioms, drilling upon them until they are indi- 
vidually mastered. There is little doubt that the work may be 
overdone, with the result that instead of the pupil's language being 
made smoother and more natural through the use of idioms, as is 
intended, it comes to have qualities that are awkward and unnatural 
to an extreme little short of the ridiculous. Our own thought is 
that idioms as a distinct branch of instruction should be treated by 
the teacher from the point of view of making them understood in 
reading or in conversation, not requiring the pupil to use them, nor 
expecting him to do so, except spontaneously and as he may elect, 
to meet his real needs for thought expression. The pupil should 
be able at all stages to read or to understand what others say to a 
far greater extent than he is able to give back. We are all able to 
do that, else we could all be essavists and orators in our use of lan- 
guage. And the book before us may be used with this in view, it 
giving convenient reading for covering the ground of English 
idioms—embracing the most common of them—systematically and 
in condensed form. The sample page of the booklet which follows 
will show its plan, and at the same time it can be seen how the illus- 
trative sentences once read by the pupil may serve him without any 
drill in writing whatever to give him a reading understanding of 
them, which, to say the least, will be great gain at comparatively 
small cost. The page here given is one of 117, and the number of 
idioms or phrases included in the book is stated to be about fifteen 


hundred : F. W. B. 
go ahead go halves 
go along go without 
go on go after 
go off go abroad 
go out go one’s way 
go down (2) go into effect 


go hard 


We should not stop for obstacles when we are doing right, but 
should go ahead. 

Some people like to go along the streets and look in the shop 
windows. 
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We should read the newspapers to know what is goig on in 
the world. 

Firearms sometimes go off by accident and kill people. 

The furnace fires never go out during the winter. 

The wind usually goes down after sunset. 

The Maine went down in Havana harbor. 

It goes hard with uneducated deaf people out in the world. 

Children ought to go halves with their playmates when they 
have fruit or candy. 

Poor children have to go without many things that they would 
like to have. 

One of the boys goes after the mail twice a day. 

Mr. Sheridan went abroad a few years ago. 

If boys and girls are disobedient and discontented at home, 
their parents sometimes let them go their way before they are 21 
vears old. 

The new law went into effect July tf. 


THE NEW YORK STATE COMMISSIONERS’ 
EXAMINATION. 


In June, 1907, at the request of the State Education Depart- 
ment at Albany, the various Schools for the Deaf of New York 
State took the ‘‘ fifth grade Commissioners’ examination,’’ based 
on the State elementary course of study for the public schools as 
published in the ‘‘Syllabus.’’ While the ‘‘ fifth grade’’ was desig- 
nated as the test, any school had the privilege, as we understand 
it, of going beyond that grade in the examinations with any of its 
pupils. We have before us the complete list of questions and exer- 
cises of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, in printed form, which 
were sent to the schools in sealed envelopes to be opened and the 
questions to be handed to the pupils at the beginning of each test. 
Various conditions were imposed governing the manner of giving 
the tests which insured that the results of the examinations should 
show the real knowledge of the pupils. A number of the schools, 
we understand, made the test, sending their papers to the State 
Commission. Of these, two or three passed creditably on fifth- 
grade work with their advanced pupils, and in the case of individual 
pupils the sixth and seventh grades were creditably taken. The 
examinations thus of all the schools of the State by a single author- 
ity it would seem to us a splendid means for testing the work being 
done in them and furnishing an accurate and fair basis of compar- 
ison, thus stimulating to healthy emulation for the good of all con- 
cerned. The examinations as requested by the State education 
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authorities shows a most commendable spirit on their part of con- 
cern as to the quality of the work being done in all the Schools for 
the Deaf in the State, coupled with the evident desire to bring all 
schools under them to a common high standard of attainment. It 
is the modern principle of publicity that has accomplished so much 
for good in business, that is being extended to our own work, and 
there is no doubt that the principle is a correct one and worthy of 
universal application in at least all our State-supported and State- 
governed institutions. We shall be glad to learn that the exami- 
nations have been given again the coming June, and indeed that 
they are to be hereafter an annual affair. It will be of interest we 
feel to teachers to see the questions and exercises used at the last 
test, and while we can not spare room for presenting the several 
subjects in all the grades, we give them below for the fifth grade. 
It will be understood of course that the ‘‘spelling’’ test was given 
orally, thus to deaf children in the same manner as to hearing chil- 
dren, the pupils writing the words from reading them on the lips 
after seeing each pronounced twice. The other tests were written, 
the pupils following the printed slips : F, W. B 
SPELLING. 
Notrt.—Pupils should be instructed that only proper names should begin 
with capitals. 
arithmetic 14 villages 27. saliva 39s spinal 


I 

2 decimal mountain 28 woolen 4o smooth 
3. fraction 16 diamonds 29 thorax 41 organs 

4 cubic 17. system 30 ~refuse 2 weather 
5 percentage 48 seaport 3r circulate 43 kidneys 
6 dividend 19 contract 32 employ 44 describe 
7 island 20 objective 33. exercise 45 domestic 
8 capital 21 business 34 health 460 plough 

g Caspian 22. spelling 35 treated 47 gardener 
10 Egypt 23 «topics 30 repaired 48 bean 
II products 24 spoonful 37 protected 49 briefly 
12. ostrich 25 diagram 38 breathe 50 animals 
13 important 26 sentence 


ARITH METIC. 


Note.—All the operations except very simple ones must be indicated. 


1 Change ™%, 34, and 7g to decimal fractions. 
2 Define (a) prime number, ()) mixed number. Give an example of each. 
2 
3 equals what? [Use cancelation. ] 
6x 4x 30 
4 Find the im C. M. of 16, 64, 96. 
5 A certain farm is 140 rods long and 80 rods wide; how many square 


rods are there in the farm? 
6 How many minutes are there in 3 yr. 5 mo. 6 da.? 
7 From a bin containing 300 bu. of oats there were sold at one time 25 
bu. 3 pk. 1 qt.; at another time 80 bu. 1 pk. 3 qt., and at_ another time 125 bu. 


2 pk. 2 qt. How many bushels still remained in the bin? 
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8 What will it cost to lay a cement floor in a stable 40 feet long and 24 
feet wide at 1242 cents per square foot? 

9 How many cubic feet are there in a block 6 feet long, 3 feet wide and 
2 feet high? 

10 Henry Brown earns a salary of $900 per year; his board and other 
expenses are $40 per month. What will be his savings in 4 years? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1 What empire is composed of islands? Name its capital city. 
2 What and where are the following: (a) Bengal, (b) Everest, (c) 
Ganges, (d) Pekin, (¢) Caspian? 
3 Draw an outline map of Africa, showing principal water boundaries. 
4 On the map drawn in answer to question 3, draw to represent Egypt and 
the Nile river. 
Mention three wild animals of Africa and describe one of them. 
6 Mention two large cities of Australia and two important products. 
Locate (a) Lake Victoria, (b) Siam, (c) Madagascar, (d) New Zea- 
land, (¢) Calcutta. 
8 Mention an important product of (a) China, (b) Japan, (c) India. 
Qg Name two large islands crossed by the equator. 
10 Write briefly on one of the following: the Great Desert, Nile river, 
Chinese people, the ostrich. 


WRITING. 


The percentage in penmanship should be determined from the paper in 
English. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
What is saliva? Of what use is it? 
Name fwo things that will injure the teeth. 
Why is woolen clothing worn in winter and cotton clothing in summer ? 
What organs are contained in the chest or thorax? 
Why do many employers refuse to employ boys and young men who 
smoke cigarettes ? 
6 For what purpose does the blood circulate through the lungs? 
7 Why is exercise necessary for good health? 
8 When a bone is broken, how should it be treated? How is it repaired ? 
Q How is the brain protected ? 
10 What have you learned about the ear? 


ENGLISH. 


1 Contract the following: can not. do not, I would, it is, it was. 

2 (a) Give the objective form of I, she, they, who, and use two of these 
objective forms in sentences. 

3 Give a brief written reproduction of a short story read this term. 

4 Write a letter to some business man, asking him for work. 

5 Write a stanza (or verse) from one of the memory selections required. 
Pay particular attention to proper spelling, capitalization and punctuation. 

6 Give a brief sketch of a character selected from some book read this 
term. 

7 Write a composition containing at least three paragraphs, from one of 
the following topics: (a) My Christmas, (b) Our Summer Sports. 

8 Which one of the books that you have read this year did you enjoy the 
most? Tell why. 


Tongue manipulators, used by articulation teachers, for sale. 
Price, 40 cents each. Address the General Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was held at the School for the 
Deaf at Rochester, N. Y., at 10 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, May 6, 
1908. 

The President, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, called the meeting to 
order. The following members were in attendance: Dr. A. L. EF. 
Crouter, President; Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Miss Caroline A. 
Yale, Vice-Presidents; Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary; Miss Mary 
MeCowen, Mr. Edmund Lyon, Mr. E. A. Gruver, Directors; F. W. 
Booth, General Secretary and Treasurer, and Misses Rebecca C. 
Sparrow, Elizabeth Van Ingen, Harriet EF. Andrews, F. Elizabeth 
Brehm, and Leela M. Sutherland. 

The call for the meeting, issued by the President and published 
in the April Review, was read; following which the minutes of the 
last Annual Meeting, held in New York, were read and approved. 

Letters of regret that they were unable to attend the meeting 
were read from Miss Harriet B. Rogers, Miss Sarah Fuller, Mrs. 
W. B. Weeden, Dr. Job Williams, Mr. E. Mck. Goodwin, and Mr. 
R. ©. Johnson. 

The committee in charge of the matter of the transfer of the 
Alexander Melville Bell Memorial Fund to the Association made 
report. It was ordered that a complete report, including a transcript 
of all papers passed, be prepared and spread upon the minutes and 
published in the AssoclATION REVIEW. 

The Treasurer made report of the Association funds passing 
through his hands in the period from May 26, 1907, to May 6, 1908. 

A resolution of approval of the Visible Speech Department in 
the AssocrATiIoN REVIEW was unanimously passed. 

The election of Directors being in order, and nominations for 
the office of Director, previously submitted in writing to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, having been read, the election was proceeded 
with with the following result: 

Directors elected to serve three years: Z. F. Westervelt, Sarah 
Fuller, E. A. Gruver, EK. Mck. Goodwin, E. G. Hurd, being all re- 
elections except in the case of Mr. Hurd, who takes the place of 
Mrs. W. B. Weeden, she having requested that her name be not 
considered for re-election to the office. 

It was moved and carried that the Association in accordance 


: 
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with the Constitution co-operate with the coming meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf to be held at Ogden, 
Utah. 

It was moved to recommend to the Board of Directors that a 
Summer Meeting, with full literary program, be held in the summer 
of 1909. Invitations received from Chicago and Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, for the meeting were referred to the Board for action upon 
them. 

On motion the Annual Meeting was adjourned to meet again 
at a later hour. 

Pursuant to call by the President, the Board of Directors met 
in session to consider a proposition from Dr. Bell and Mr. Chas. J. 
Bell, Trustee, that the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf take over, and through its officers admin- 
ister the affairs of, the Volta Bureau in Washington. Various plans 
whereby this could be done were submitted and discussed, and a 
committee of two, consisting of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter and Mr. Ed- 
mund Lyon, was appointed to represent the Association in the steps 
to be taken to carry out the plan finally agreed upon. 

The question of appointing the meeting place for the meeting 
to be held in the summer of 1909 was considered, and Chicago was 
selected. The exact time of the meeting will be decided later. Miss 
McCowan was appointed local committee of arrangements. 

The General Secretary was authorized to prepare a general 
Circular of Information relative to the work of the Association and 
its history for the use of members. 

The General Secretary was further authorized, in the matter of 
the republication of “The Raindrop,” to proceed to secure subscrip- 
tions from schools, the subscription price to be fixed at $1.50 per 
copy, and it being understood that before the publication is under- 
taken the subscriptions shall reach a number to meet fully or ap- 
proximately the money cost of the work. 

The Treasurer presented the names of persons who had applied 
for membership in the Association since the January meeting of the 
Board. The persons named were duly elected. (See list printed 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

Adjourned. 


The Annual Meeting having reconvened, announcement was 
made of the action taken by the Board relative to the Volta Bureau. 
Dr. Bell gave an interesting account of the various steps leading to 


the creation of the Volta Bureau and of the part taken in the work 
by Mr. Hitz. 
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Resolutions upon the death of Mr. Hitz were adopted as 
follows: 

Wuereas, the death of the Hon. John Hitz, Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., having taken from us a charter 
member of the Association, and 

WHEREAS, his work for many vears having been entirely sympa- 
thetic and closely co-operative with the aims and purposes of the 
Association, be it 

Resolved, That it is our feeling that in his death our Associa- 
tion and the cause of the deaf in general have sustained a distinct 
and irreparable loss; also, that we here give expression to our high 
appreciation of his character and personal worth. 

Resolved, That in the Volta Bureau for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge relating to the deaf, we recognize an institution 
of broadest philanthropy and of large and perpetual usefulness: 
and that we further recognize the debt we owe, and that the world 
will owe for all time, to its first Superintendent for the wise thought 
of its creation and the far-seeing and far-reaching plan of its work. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the minutes ; 
that a copy of them be forwarded to the immediate family, and 
that they be published in the Associarion REVIEW. 

Thereupon the Annual Meeting was adjourned. 

F. W. B. 


THE REPUBLICATION OF THE RAINDROP. 

In accordance with instructions of the Board of Directors, cir- 
cular letters have been sent out to the schools asking for subscrip- 
tions to “The Raindrop,” which it is proposed to republish if a 
sufficient number are subscribed for to warrant the expense on the 
part of the Association. The price is put at $1.50 per copy, it being 
the purpose to put that value at least into the book in illustrations, 
quality of paper, size, ete. At this writing not nearly enough copies 
have been taken, and while a number of schools have made liberal 
subscriptions, it will be necessary for all who really wish the book 
brought out to give the project support by ordering copies at this 
time and in number as many as they can feel warranted in pur- 
chasing. F. W. B. 


Gallaudet College, at the recent Presentation Day exercises, 
conferred the honorary degree.of L. H. D., Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters, upon Mr. W. H. Addison, Principal of the Glasgow, Scotland, 
School for the Deaf, Mr. F. D. Clarke, Principal of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf, and Mr. Chas. W. Ely, Principal of the Mary- 
land School for the Deaf. 
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THE BOSTON EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN. 

Boston has had for many years an organization of citizens with 
the above name, and that it is a useful institution for promoting the 
welfare of the deaf is well known to all having intimate knowledge 
of the Horace Mann School, of which the Association is an adjunct. 
A report of the proceedings of the last Annual Meeting has come 
to us, and it is here presented as giving a statement of the aims of 
the \ssociation as well as of the work it is actually accomplishing : 

This Association has two aims—the supplementing of the regu- 
lar school work socially, intellectually, and financially, and the aiding 
of graduates and past pupils in the business world. 

The committee on social interests reported a most successful 
year. This committee has associated with itself a group of young 
ladies who have attended to the social work, meeting the older girls 
for conversation and social intercourse one afternoon in the week, 
taking pupils to museums and on pleasure trips, providing special 
art instruction for promising pupils, and ending the season with a 
party. The committee has also provided for the occasional super- 
vision of the children in public conveyances and for visits of inquiry 
as to the welfare of past pupils. 

The committee on employment has found work for some past 
pupils and is at present providing industrial training for several 
others. 

The committee on education has expended the money intrusted 
to it by the Association in providing special instruction outside 
school hours for such pupils as seem most likely to benefit thereby, 
because of special needs. This: committee is especially desirous of 
extending its work, and hopes for larger funds another year. 


F. W. B. 


The resignation of Mr. S. T. Walker from the superintendency 
of the Louisiana Institution is announced. Mr. Walker states that 
he has been led to this step on account of the condition of his health. 
His Board were unwilling to accept the resignation, and asked its 
recall, but Mr. Walker has asked that it take effect on September 1. 
We understand the new Superintendent will be elected by the in- 
coming Board. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 

The following-named persons have been elected to Active Mem- 
bership in the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, by vote of the Board of Directors. The list 
includes those elected since the last published report to May 6, 
1908 : 

Alcorn, Sophia, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Avondino, Josephine, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Ballman, Mrs. John W., 1009 Dana Ave., Avondale, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Bhrehm, F. Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Brill, Tobias, School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. S. 

Burch, Mary Allison, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Campbell, Mary B., 1005 Otis Place, Washington, D. ©. 

Charles, Elva M., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 

Dugane, Mary, 5 Cooke Street, Providence, R. I. 

Fuller, Priscilla Alden, Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Gamble, Matie B., Platteville, Wis. 

Gilliatt, Almena, 2 Davis Place, Portland, Me. 

Hill, W. S., Marquette, Mich. 

Hunter, Pattie, Washington, Mason county, Ky. 

James, Helen P., 169 South Main Street, Scranton, Pa. 

Jones, Mrs. P. R., 13 Reesdale Street, Allston, Mass. 

Kann, Frieda G., 806 Quincy Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

Kinnaird, Angie Cook, School for the Deaf, Northampton, 

Mass. 

Kohlmoos, Dr. H., 1155 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 

Kooi, H., Josef Israelsstraat 38, Groningen, Netherlands. 

Larson, N. K., School for the Deaf, Nyborg, Denmark. 

Mallory, Mabelle H., School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Osserman, Simon E., 30 Broad Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Palmer, Susie Parker, School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Plouer, Alice May, 868 N. Church Street, Jacksonville,, Ill. 

Rao, T. Venkata, B. A., Headmaster, School for the Deaf, 

Mysore, India. 

Roads, Lilian D., School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Rodwell, Thomas, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, [elle- 

ville, Ontario. 

Sampson, Ivanella H., Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Conn. 

Sims, Louise, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stouffer, Martha Stoner, School for the Deaf, Northampton, 

Mass. 

Suski, Peter M., 105 E. First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sylvester, Elfrieda M., 306 Webster Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

Takamine, Caroline, 45 Hamilton Ter., New York City, N. Y. 

Towler, Mary K., 742 N. State Street, Jackson, Miss. 
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